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The  Canned  Food  Handbook  has  been  sent 
ONLY  ON  REQUEST,  to  teachers,  home 
economists,  entire  classes,  dieticians,  medical 
authorities  and  consumers.  The  book  has  been 
revised  and  reprinted  four  times.  It  contains  the 
answers  to  38  questions  most  frequently  asked 
about  canned  foods. 
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HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Models  created  and  displayed  by  American 
Museum  ol  Natural  History,  New  York. 


neiTHER  GShimo  noR  OJIBUJRV  inomns 
COULD  PRCSCRVe  FOOD  TH6  rnOD€Rn  lUFIV 


. . .  and  that  requires  no  explanation.  Everyone  knows  the 
safest,  surest,  most  popular  food  packase  is  the  tin  can. 
Heekin  Cans...Heekin  Food  Research. ..Heekin  Faultless 
Closins  Machines,  Personal  Service,  and  interest  in  your 


success  are  available  no  matter  the  size  of  your  cannery. 
FHeekin’s  factories  and  warehouses  keep  millions  of  cans 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  FTeekin  sees  it  through. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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BRISTLING  WITH  SPLENDI 


FEATURES 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 
300 -PER  MIHUTE  LIKE  OF  CAH  MAKIHG  MACHIHERY 


1.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


§044A  ^ejoJtwveA  cue  UidiuiiduxM^  de>ie^u&ed  in  the.  edUion^: 


2a  Flux  application  has  been  siven  much  study.  With  this  machine,  the  Flux 
is  applied  to  the  body-blank  hooks  and  laps  before  the  lockseam  is  form¬ 
ed  and  bumped.  With  our  method  the  flux  is  applied  where  it  will  be 
most  effective,  resulting  in  a  sood  solid  sweat  throushout  the  seam.  The 
proper  amount  of  flux  is  applied — no  more,  no  less. 


Flux  is  automatically  held  at  the  proper  level  at  all  times  through  means 
of  vacuum-feed  flux-containers.  They  can  be  filled  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation.  They  each  hold  a  quart,  which  provides  long  runs  between 
refills  and  minimizes  the  danger  of  ''dope-skippers.'^ 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


24-0  NORTH  ASHLAN 


A  V 


N  U 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


November  1, 1987 


Canners  everywhere  are  finding  our  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  quality  cans  and  new  can« 
ning  methods,  together  with  high  speed  dependable 
closing  machines,  a  combination  offering  them 
decided  advantages. 

Let  our  representative  tell  you  about  our  traffic 
department — your  assurance  of  prompt  delivery. 
Let  him  explain  our  methods  of  economical  ship¬ 
ping,  the  work  of  our  laboratory  research  staff,  our 
closing  machine  men,  and  other  Continental  serv¬ 
ices.  They’re  aimed  to  help  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product. 


X  here’s  no  need  to  wonder  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  cans  when  you’re  a  Continental  custom¬ 
er.  We  look  ahead,  we  anticipate  your  needs  and 
requirements  for  next  year.  Meanwhile,  experi¬ 
mental  and  development  departments  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  our  cans,  perfect  new  enamels, 
design  more  efficient  machinery.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  say — “Quality  comes  before  the  Can”? 

An  example  of  this  foresight  is  Continental’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  own  C'Enamel  and  R'Enamel  can 
linings  to  better  protect  the  appearance  and  market¬ 
ability  of  certain  colored  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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EDITORIALS 

MAN’S  STATURE — Evidence  appeared  this  week 
that  proves  that  the  canning  industry  has 
grown  to  full  man’s  size.  The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  has  just  announced  the  output  of  Tin  Cans 
for  1935  as  follows: 

Venthole-top  (chiefly  for  evaporated 

milk)  . 1,774,961,311 

Sanitary  Cans,  including  sweetened 

condensed  milk  . 7,608,709,640 

or  a  total,  in  1935,  of  9,383,670,951  cans  used  for  foods, 
and  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  when  this  year’s, 
1937,  packs  have  been  completed  the  total  will  closely 
approach  ten  billion  cans.  This  total  can  be  written 
or  spoken  a  whole  lot  more  quickly  than  you  can  digest 
what  the  figures  mean,  purely  in  size  only.  We  talk  of 
billions  today  in  a  glibe  manner,  but  you  try  to 
vizualize  a  billion — of  anjd^hing.  It  is  almost  beyond 
the  grasp  of  human  intelligence,  bordering  upon  the 
infinite  and  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp  the  full 
realization  of  infinity. 

But  more  astounding  to  the  writer  is  the  fact  that 
this  tremendous  growth  in  output  of  cans  of  food  has 
materialized,  practically,  within  the  span  of  his  life¬ 
time,  and  98  per  cent  of  it  since  his  connection  with 
this  industry — and  he  does  not  consider  himself  an 
old  man,  yet.  There  are  many  active  in  the  industry 
older,  and  who  could  therefore  lay  claim  to  an  earlier 
period  of  this  growth.  When  the  industry  reached  one 
billion  cans  it  thought  itself  “some  pumpkin”,  and 
when  three  billions  had  been  reached  anyone  would 
have  told  you  that  that  is  the  ultimate!  And  now  it 
is  ten  billions,  despite  its  early  ills  and  shortcomings, 
which  most  of  the  early  canners  believed  would  wreck 
and  totally  destroy  it,  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 

What  of  the  future?  Like  an  on-rolling  snowball 
it  will  grow  greater  and  greater,  multiplying  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past,  its 
very  size  insuring  better  business  conditions  and  the 
elimination  of  the  weaknesses  and  errors  that  held  it 
back  in  its  youth.  A  lesson  fraught  with  meaning  for 
every  man  in  it  today,  and  which  no  men  nor  firm  may 
dare  disregard. 

MEAT — In  a  nation  as  accustomed  to  eating  meat 
as  are  all  Americans  the  sky-high  prices  now  ruling 
naturally  come  as  a  jolt,  and  on  every  tongue  is  the 
question:  “Will  meat  prices  soon  be  lower?”  We  doubt 
it,  and  that  brings  it  into  serious  consideration  for  its 
effect  upon  canned  foods. 

Without  going  into  the  absolute  statistics  of  the 
question,  consider:  America  became  the  great  meat 
eater  it  is — many,  many  times  per  capita  that  of  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth — ^because  it  was 


furnished  good  meat  at  very  low  cost;  and  it  could 
do  that  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country 
was  of  virgin  prarie,  furnishing  free  feed  to  millions 
of  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Now  those  praries  have 
been  cut  up  into  farms,  and,  largely  speaking,  meat 
cattle  have  to  be  raised  on  farms  or  in  barnyards,  and 
fed  during  their  lives.  We  can  never  go  back  to  the 
great  grazing  plains,  and  you  cannot  feed  cattle  and 
sell  the  meat  at  the  old  low  prices. 

Another  thing:  instead  of  the  huge  long-horn  beefs 
that  run  to  a  ton  each  of  meat,  an  improved  strain  of 
cattle  is  now  used,  and  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
good  sized  Newfoundland  dog,  in  comparison,  with  less 
than  half  the  food  meat;  and  yet  it  probably  takes  as 
much  feed  to  raise  one  of  these  dwarfs  as  it  did  the 
larger  cattle.  All  of  you  can  remember  when  you  saw 
cattle  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  that  you  could  not 
see  over  their  backs ;  with  great  rolls  of  meat  all  over 
them.  Now  you  can  rest  your  elbow  upon  the  neck  or 
head  of  these  “improved  strains”,  dwarfs  in  compari¬ 
son  with  their  forebears.  All  of  which  indicates  to 
us  that  meat  will  continue  high,  and  that  America 
will  have  to  learn  to  use  less  and  less ;  and  what  will  it 
turn  to?  Canned  foods  of  course.  Place  that  impetus 
behind  the  above  pointed  out  mountaineous  total  of 
canned  foods  produced  today,  and  you  can  easily  see 
where  the  ultimate  total  will  quickly  go. 

This  is  not  a  pipe-dream;  it  is  the  most  real  of 
realistic.  Will  the  industry  step  up  its  merchandising 
methods  in  proportion  to  its  output?  It  will.  Make 
no  mistake,  this  greatest  of  all  food  industries  will  soon 
lead,  also,  in  its  merchandising  ability.  Forewarned 
is  forearmed. 

*  *  * 

President  Summers  Writes  An  Editorial  for  the 
Penna.  Packer — While  the  “griefs”,  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  our  1937  season  are  very  fresh  in  our  minds 
I  think  this  is  probably  a  good  time  to  consider  how 
to  avoid  and  correct  these  in  1938. 

So  I  recommend  for  all  canners,  for  all  canners 
associations,  and  for  the  National  Canners  Association 
serious  consideration  now  of  the  following: 

WOULD  A  CONTRACT  FORM  EACH  CANNER 
BELIEVED  WOULD  STAND  UP  IN  COURT  HAVE 
HELPED  US  IN  1937? 

When  a  canner  knows  the  contract  form  he  has  used 
will  stand  up  in  court  it  automatically  gives  the  canner 
more  “back  bone”  to  resist  the  demands  of  any  buyer 
for  downward  revision  of  contract  prices. 

We  Pennsylvania  canners  had  a  form  available  for 
our  1937  future  sales  that  an  eminent  Pennsylvania 
Attorney  believed  would  stand  up  in  court.  This  form 
was  available  at  low  cost  for  any  canner  who  wished 
it — ^the  type  form  was  held  up  so  the  canner’s  name 
and  address  could  be  added — all  that  was  necessary 
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was  for  the  canner  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  how  many  were 
desired.  How  many  Pennsylvania  Canners  used  it  I 
do  not  know. 

I  urge  that  every  state  or  local  canners  association 
prepare  a  similar  form,  with  the  o.  k.  of  their  attorney, 
promptly.  Due  to  local  differences  in  usual  conditions 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  prepare  one  SALES 
CONTRACT  FORM  that  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
entire  United  States — ^however  all  the  different  forms 
could  be  prepared  so  as  to  stand  up  in  Court. 

Next  I  suggest  that  each  and  every  Local  or  State 
Canners  Association  get  back  of  and  press  some 
arrangement,  that  will  give  every  canner  who  joins  in 
by  subscribing  the  small  amount  necessary,  to  force 
the  small,  probably  less  than  5  per  cent,  fringe  of 
buyers  to  live  up  to  FUTURE  CONTRACTS.  As  The 
American  Association  of  Food  Distribution  has  re¬ 
cently  said  contracts  for  many  staples  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  binding  that  buyers  would  not  waste  their 
time  asking  for  revision  downward.  No  one  except 
weak  kneed,  weak  backbone,  canners  are  to  be  blamed 
for  Canners  Future  Contracts  not  being  looked  on  as 
equally  binding.  The  more  than  90  per  cent  ethical 
wholesale  buyers  who  take  in  their  futures  would  cer¬ 
tainly  welcome  the  complete  ending  of  downward 
revision  of  Future  Contract  Prices  to  those  “chiselers” 
who  demand  it,  as  this  would  protect  such  ethical 
buyers  against  cut  prices,  secured  by  underhand 
methods,  by  their  few  “chiseling”  competitors. 

THIS  I  BELIEVE  TO  BE  VERY  WORTH  WHILE 
FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  The  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association.  This  would  be  vastly  more  effective 
than  for  just  some  of  the  State  Associations  to  try  to 
make  it  effective. 

My  belief  is  that  an  agreement  to  pay  say  1/2C  per 
case  or  less  against  all  future  sales  of  any  article — plus 
an  agreement  to  pay  if  necessary  some  small  additional 
amount,  with  the  backing  of  either  The  National 
Canners  Association  or  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of 
Canners  like  that  directing  the  Warner  Insurance  at 
Canners  Exchange  would  benefit  every  canner — ^this 
cost  should  be  figured  as  part  of  each  canner’s  cost  and 
any  form  of  agreement  should  be  signed  in  advance  of 
the  canning  season  for  the  article  in  question.  A  can¬ 
ner  of  several  items  could,  if  desired,  “come  in  on  the 
items  he  specified”  only,  just  free  lancing  on  items 
where  he  was  not  willing  to  sign  up  and  pay  the 
small  fee. 

In  the  Tri-State  Territory  the  “machinery”  has  been 
set  up  with  Mr.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook, 
also  of  Easton,  Md.,  as  Executive  Secretary.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  every  other  State  or  Sectional  Associa¬ 
tion  set  up  a  similar  committee. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  National  Canners 
Association,  through  their  various  Conference  and 
similar  committees  can  get  sufficient  cooperation  from 
Distributors  to  handle  this  matter — along  with  hand¬ 
ling  complaints  against  some  canners  for  not  being 
fair  in  prorating  deliveries  when  crops  are  short.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  N.  C.  A.  has  such  “hook 
ups”,  but  frankly  I  doubt  if  the  wholesale  distributor 
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who  demands  downward  revision  of  prices  on  a  future 
contract  entered  into  such  a  contract  in  good  faith  or 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  any  Wholesale  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association.  I  think  it  is  at  least  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  Canners  Associations  do  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  promptly  to  handle  this  abuse  of  fair  business 
practices  prior  to  the  future  selling  season  for  1938 
packed  goods. 

If  Canners  without  exception  will  use  future  con¬ 
tract  forms  for  their  1938  future  sales  that  will  stand 
up  in  court,  and  will  avoid  making  such  contract  forms 
worthless  by  writing  in  something  like  “subject  to 
buyer’s  approval  of  samples”  or  “quality  equal  to 
previous  year’s  pack”  and  further  if  canners  generally 
let  it  be  known  they  will  insist  on  1938  contracts  being 
carried  out  as  written  there  will  be  very  little  necessity 
for  the  help  of  attorneys.  Any  and  every  canner  who 
consents  to  downward  revision  of  prices  when  crops 
and  packs  are  substantial  does  each  other  individual 
canner  and  the  entire  industry  a  “bad  turn” — becomes 
practically  a  traitor  to  the  canners  who  are  trying  to 
play  the  game  fair — in  addition  to  losing  the  profit  he 
should  have  in  such  future  sales.  Bear  in  mind  if 
crops  and  packs  had  been  short  and  the  market  ad¬ 
vancing  that  no  buyer  would  offer  to  pay  more  on 
future  contracts — ^they  would  at  least  try  to  demand 
100  per  cent  delivery. 

Pussy-footing  won’t  do  a  bit  of  good.  Depending 
on  others  won’t  do  a  bit  of  good.  If  we  want  to  correct 
this  abuse  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  I  urge  every  Local 
and  Sectional  Canners  Association  to  get  busy  on  this. 
I  urge  you  insist  on  your  own  Local  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  taking  action.  The  quickest  you  can  start  is  the 
best  time — make  sure  the  future  contract  form  you 
use  will  “stand  up” — if  that  contract  form  won’t  stand 
up  then  all  the  attorneys  in  this  U.  S.  cannot  help  you. 
Just  stick  up  for  your  rights,  refuse  to  revise  prices 
downward  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Of  course  if  any 
buyer  ever  offers  to  revise  future  prices  upwards 
(higher)  take  him  up  quick  before  he  “wakes  up”. 

Every  Canners  Association  should  make  this  matter 
a  “Head  Liner”  for  their  annual  or  first  meeting. 

CHAS.  G.  SUMMERS,  JR. 

October  12th,  1937. 
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"INDUSTRIAL  CONSTITUTION" 

Forms  Basis  of  Employee  Relations 

by  Bennett  Chappie 

Vice-President,  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 

Middletown,  Ohio 

In  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Service  Bulletin. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  years  ago  a  man  with  new  ideas 
in  industrial  relationships  founded  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company.  George  M.  Verity,  then 
president  and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  Armco, 
laid  the  the  groundwork  for  an  industrial  constitution 
that  since  has  served  as  judge  and  jury  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  relations  with  employees,  stockholders,  and 
customers.  In  1919  these  company  policies  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Armco’s  board  of  directors. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  these  policies  as  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  molding  an  alliance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  understanding  between  men  and  management, 
between  the  company  and  its  customers,  and  its  stock¬ 
holders.  Through  experience  we  have  learned  what 
policies,  earnestly  applied,  can  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  harmony  and  friendliness. 

Because  it  has  been  our  belief  that  the  greatest  need 
of  today  in  every  phase  of  social  and  economic  life  is 
mutual  understanding,  we  have  always  believed  it 
necessary  to  “tell  the  employee  and  tell  him  why.” 

Industry  as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  realize  that  sell¬ 
ing  the  company  as  an  institution  is  as  important  as 
selling  the  product.  We  all  know  that  until  1930  most 
of  the  great  business  psychologists  of  the  nation  were 
trained  to  concentrate  on  production  and  sales  tech¬ 
nique.  Many  ignored  the  vital  and  powerful  intangibles 
of  business  that  so  often  are  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  success  and  failure  as  the  general  tides  of 
trade  fluctuate  from  one  cycle  to  another. 

These  motivating  intangibles  are  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance,  and  industry  should  not  be  satisfied  until  every 
business,  large  and  small,  has  its  own  code — one  that 
sets  up  standards  for  the  man  who  hires  as  well  as  for 
the  man  who  works  for  him. 

“PUT  INTANGIBLES  IN  HARNESS” 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  it  pays  immeasurably 
to  put  business  intangibles  in  harness.  They  help  to 
pull  the  load  when  business  is  sailing  smoothly  in  the 
so-called  sellers’  market;  and  they  are  great  bulwarks 
set  up  in  reserve  when  the  industrial  sea  is  lashed  into 
fury  by  economic  forces  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Armco’s  policies  definitely  crystallize  these  intangibles 
of  business.  They  are  a  written  interpretation  of  the 
principles  and  the  close  relationships  existing  among 
capital,  management,  and  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Armco  policies  are  the 
company’s  private  policemen.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  designed  to  serve  only  as  a  pattern  and  a  guide  in 
company  relations.  They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 


end  in  themselves.  Their  careful  operation  helps  men 
and  management  to  achieve  a  common  faith,  fairness, 
and  understanding. 

The  president  of  Armco,  Charles  R.  Hook,  believes 
that  industry  can  win  and  maintain  lasting  friendship 
and  cooperation  only  by  enlightening  the  man  on  the 
job.  After  all,  companies  are  much  like  people.  You 
have  complete  confidence  and  respect  for  certain  men 
because  over  a  period  of  time  they  have  shown  a 
sincere  effort  to  be  just  and  fair,  and  to  shoulder  their 
share  of  responsibilties.  The  vast  majority  of  em¬ 
ployees  are  intelligent.  They  quickly  decide  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  have  confidence  in  their  com¬ 
pany.  Rightly,  they  form  opinions  by  the  treatment 
they  receive,  or  by  the  treatment  given  fellow 
employees. 

Very  few  men  will  complain  when  decisions  go  con¬ 
trary  to  their  wishes  provided  they  are  given  all  the 
facts  and  are  told  why  that  particular  decision  is 
necessary.  But  problems  of  seemingly  very  minor  con¬ 
sequence  often  result  in  bruised  feelings  and  ill  will 
if  they  are  not  explained  and  discussed.  It  pays  to 
talk  these  things  over. 

In  a  large  company  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
must  make  daily  decisions  that  affect  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  hundreds  of  other  employees.  Unless  those 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  fully  understand  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  management,  there  is  apt  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  application  of  policies.  The  result  will  be 
general  misunderstanding. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  management  has  kept 
in  mind  the  fundamental  truth  that  men  are  primarily 
interested  in  themselves  and  their  families.  Like  com¬ 
panies  who  strive  to  improve  their  competitive  position, 
the  great  majority  of  men  nourish  ambitions,  ideals, 
and  a  will  to  succeed.  Everything  they  do  is  centered 
in  their  home.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

So  we  try  to  cultivate  this  spirit.  Everyone  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  is  encouraged  to  show  every  help¬ 
ful  courtesy  and  consideration  to  the  other  fellow.  If 
his  decision  in  a  matter  of  policy  is  not  right,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  not  uphold  him.  Every  workman  knows  that 
if  his  treatment  does  not  measure  up  to  what  Armco 
policies  lead  him  to  expect,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
appealing  his  case  to  each  succeeding  ranking  super¬ 
visor  until  he  reaches  the  president,  if  necessary. 

KEY  POLICIES 

To  make  its  constitution  clear  to  everyone,  Armco 
published  its  policies  and  distributed  them  to  the 
organization  about  18  years  ago.  Every  new  man  is 
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presented  with  a  copy  when  his  name  goes  on  our  pay 
roll.  These  policies  are  written  in  terms  that  are  broad 
rather  than  narrowly  specific. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  in  detail  all  the  policies 
here.  However,  we  can  refer  to  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  relate  to  employees  directly. 

We  realize  that  men  want  to  be  paid,  and  deserve 
to  be  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do  and  the 
responsibilities  they  carry.  So  we  have  made  it  a  policy 
not  only  to  provide  fair  remuneration,  but  the  best 
compensation  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  under  the 
changes  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  economic, 
commercial,  and  other  competitive  conditions. 

We  know  that  men  want  opportunities  to  advance  in 
their  chosen  field.  So  we  establish  training  courses  for 
young  men  who  have  been  graduated  from  high  schools. 
There  are  training  courses,  too,  for  other  workers  who 
want  to  further  their  studies  in  the  technical  problems 
of  steelmaking.  We  have  found  that  it  pays — in  better 
production  and  higher  quality. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  our  company  has 
long  followed  the  policy  of  promoting  from  within.  The 
various  training  courses  help  men  within  our  ranks  to 
assume  positions  of  greater  responsibilities  when  the 
opportunities  present  themselves.  Because  the  men 
realize  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  move  up  in 
the  organization,  they  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
every  chance  for  additional  training  in  their  sphere  of 
work. 

It  has  been  and  is  our  policy  to  create  and  maintain 
both  good  and  safe  working  conditions.  We  believe 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  true  industrial  efficiency 
and  progress.  For  that  reason  concerted  effort  is  made 
to  provide  good  equipment  and  good  maintenance  of 
that  equipment. 

Training  and  safety  are  almost  inseparable.  We 
know  that  when  a  man  is  trained  to  do  his  job  properly, 
he  will  do  it  safely.  A  great  majority  of  accidents  can 
be  traced  to  a  mistake.  Training  activities  are  centered 
on  the  broader  educational  phases  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion,  whereas  safety  deals  more  specifically  with  acci¬ 
dent  investigation,  engineering,  and  plant  inspection. 

Company  engineers  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  for 
well-designed  and  well-guarded  equipment.  Armco  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  safety  of  workers  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  under  the  subject  of  working 
conditions. 

Although  company  plants  are  located  in  a  number 
of  cities,  workers  in  towns  separated  from  the  general 
offices  are  not  treated  as  stepchildren.  Because 
absentee  general  management  all  too  frequently  can 
become  unmindful  of  its  full  community  responsibili¬ 
ties,  works  managers  in  Armco  towns  are  urged  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  all  community  affairs. 

Since  Armco  operates  on  the  theory  that  understand¬ 
ing  must  precede  co-operation,  this  policy  is  extended 
to  the  large  groups  of  business  and  professional  people 
who  indirectly  depend  upon  the  company’s  pay  rolls. 
We  make  every  attempt  to  keep  them  informed  of  the 
problems  in  which  they  have  an  indirect  interest.  This 
program  includes  speaking  engagements  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  in  the  various  plant  towns,  and  the 
message  of  the  president  written  for  the  plant  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  reprinted  an^  mailed  to  merchants, 


doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergy,  and  teachers  in  every  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  operate  a  plant.  As  a  result  many 
have  told  us  that,  prior  to  receipt  of  this  message,  they 
had  not  appreciated  the  many  problems  that  confront 
industry  daily. 

SPIRIT  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
I  can  say  with  all  emphasis  that  at  no  time  has  our 
management  been  guided  by  philanthropic  motives  in 
applying  policies.  It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  if 
workers  understand  our  mutual  problems,  they  do  more 
and  better  work,  they  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  and 
they  take  an  active  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
company. 

During  the  years  in  which  Armco  has  expanded  from 
an  organization  of  250  men  to  12,000  men,  this  spirit  of 
understanding  has  always  been  a  paramount  objective. 
Results  in  the  development  of  new  products  and  new 
operating  equipment  speak  for  themselves. 

Every  industry  has  its  own  particular  problems  and 
every  management  has  its  own  characteristics.  For 
these  reasons  no  one  can  set  up  policies  for  industry  as 
a  whole.  But  there  are  certain  fundamentals  upon 
which  everyone  can  agree.  How  these  objectives  are 
to  be  achieved  is  a  matter  that  each  industry  must  de¬ 
cide  in  the  light  of  its  problems. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  economics 
is  that  wages  come  from  production.  And  it  follows 
that  the  more  production,  the  more  of  the  fruits  of 
production  are  available  for  distribution. 

But  there  cannot  be  the  most  efficient  production  if 
there  is  misunderstanding  and  discord.  When  an  in¬ 
dustry  has  cooperation  and  understanding,  when  all 
members  of  the  organization  work  together  harmoni¬ 
ously,  everyone  reaps  benefits. 

I  believe  that  management’s  greatest  task  is  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  mutual  understanding  by  keeping 
all  employees  of  industrial  organizations  informed 
about  problems  relating  to  their  business  and  to  their 
own  personal  welfare. 

• 

SUGAR  TO  CO  UP? 

ANNERS  and  wholesale  grocers  would  do  well 
to  devote  a  little  attention  to  the  current  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  market  in  the  event  that 
current  and  nearby  requirements  are  not  fully  covered. 
Raw  sugar  prices  have  moved  upwards  recently, 
narrowing  the  normal  differential  between  the  price 
of  raws  and  that  for  refined,  and  discussion  in  trade 
circles  indicates  the  possibility  of  an  upward  move  in 
the  price  for  the  latter. 

Holdings  of  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  by  eastern 
refiners  are  reported  considerably  smaller  at  this  time 
than  was  the  case  last  year  at  this  time  and  with 
replacement  costs  on  the  increase  as  raw  sugar  con¬ 
tinues  to  advance,  a  mark-up  in  refined  to  cover  this 
added  cost  appears  problematical. 

Stocks  of  sugar  in  refiners’  hands  in  September  were 
reported  at  137,273  tons  raw,  against  340,461  tons  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Holdings  of  refined  were' 
318,233  tons,  as  contrasted  with  473,741  tons  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago,  a  combined  decrease  of  358,696 
tons. 
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FIRST  CAME  TIN  PLATE. ..THEN  DUCTILLITE 


Ductillite  Tin  Plate  is  News . . .  but  behind  that  news  is  the  amazing  news^making  per^ 
formance  of  the  product,  supported  by  the  most  modem  of  all  tin  plate  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  in  addition  to  the  most  modem  and  efficient  of  mill  eqmpment. 

There  is  Ductillite  Tin  Plate  for  every  packaging  requirement  of  the  can^ 
ning  industry . . .  Ductillite  Tin  Plate  for  every  part  of  every  type  of  can. 

It’s  Wheeling  Steel.  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 
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The  Legal  Chemistry  o(  Foods 

by  Foster  D.  Snell 

Foster  D.  Snell,  Inc. 

305  Washington  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  S  a  realist  one  must  recognize  that  there  are 
always  possible  legal  troubles  from  the  initial 
/  \  stages  of  preparation  of  foods  until  long  after 

they  have  been  eaten  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In 
outlining  this  talk,  I  have  noted  at  least  one-half  dozen 
different  types  of  legal  difficulties  which  may  be  en¬ 
countered,  but  first  I  should  define  the  point  of  view. 
Probably  the  only  justification  for  my  being  here  is 
that  the  material  is  presented  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  not  that  of  the  manufacturer,  not  that  of  the 
lawyer,  but  that  of  the  consulting  chemist  and  chemical 
engineer.  One  introductory  comment  as  to  the  point 
of  view.  When  it  comes  to  legal  matters,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  manufacturer.  In  poker  terminology,  he  is  “in 
the  crack”.  There  is  not  much  he  can  do  except  take 
it,  and  when  he  is  right,  he  still  must  bear  a  terrific 
burden  of  expense. 

One  of  the  principle  contacts  which  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  has  with  quasi  legal  matters  is  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Their  main  reason  for  seizing 
merchandise  is  the  contention  that  it  is  mislabeled  or 
has  deteriorated. 

Let  us  take  a  popular  package  dessert.  The  package 
states  that  each  package  contains  the  flavor  from  35 
to  40  fresh  raspberries.  How  big  is  a  raspberry? 
Fruits  vary,  of  course,  in  their  juice  and  ester  content 
from  season  to  season.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  contends  that  the  flavor  is  not  pure  fruit,  but  is 
a  mixture  of  pure  fruit  and  synthetic  flavor.  What  is 
the  manufacturer  to  do  ?  He  must  go  to  great  expense 
to  prove  that  he  has  used  only  pure  fruit  as  a  flavor 
and  legal  proof  is  sometimes  a  thing  difficult  to 
establish. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration’s  regulations  lies  in  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  statements.  Food  prod¬ 
ucts  must  not  contain  any  added  mineral  matter.  Now 
here  is  a  problem.  In  a  certain  type  of  chewing  gum 
there  was  being  added  12  per  cent  of  talc.  It  had  a 
definite  function  to  reduce  a  stickiness  of  the  gum  when 
the  person  chewed  it.  Two  questions  arise.  Is  chew¬ 
ing  gum  a  food  product,  and  is  the  addition  of  talc  for 
a  specific  purpose  an  addition  of  mineral  matter  under 
the  law?  Chewing  gum  is  considered  a  confection,  and 
there,  it  becomes  a  food  product.  True,  you  do  not 
eat  the  insoluble  chicle  or  rubber  part — ^much  of  it  is 
rubber — ^believe  it  or  not.  The  talc  remains  in  what  is 

•  Rxcerpts  from  talk  before  the  Maryland  $al^s  Representatives  Association 
on  October  11,  1937, 


with  subtle  humor  called  in  the  trade  the  cud.  Without 
reading  the  exact  wording,  the  law  says  that  in  con¬ 
fectionery,  the  presence  of  certain  specific  ingredients 
including  talc  or  other  mineral  substances  or  poisonous 
color  or  flavor  or  other  ingredients  detrimental  to 
health  is  forbidden.  What  is  a  manufacturer  to  do 
then  to  keep  his  product  from  being  sticky  after  the 
sugar  has  been  chewed  out  of  it  ?  Why  does  talc  which 
remains  in  the  chewing  gum  rather  than  coming  out 
with  the  sugar  constitute  a  material  which  is  deleteri¬ 
ous  to  health  ? 

In  the  new  food  and  drug  law  which  may  pass  some 
day,  this  is  corrected.  The  soluble  part  is  a  food,  the 
insoluble  part  is  not.  There  are  dozens  if  not  hundreds 
of  broadly  stated  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  are  more  difficult  to  interpret 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned  as  an  illustration. 

Another  source  of  legal  troubles  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  That  organization  is  very  useful  for  some 
manufacturers.  They  may  feel  that  a  competitor  is 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  them.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  they  may  appeal  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  giving  such  information  as  they  have  available. 
The  Commission  will  investigate  to  find  out  whether 
the  information  is,  or  is  not,  correct,  and  if  they  find 
it  is  correct,  the  Commission  will  bring  the  case  and 
prosecute  it  without  the  original  complainant  being 
involved  for  any  expense. 

Skipping  all  of  that  we  come  down  to  cases  where  a 
wholesale  customer  has  bought  a  product  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  one  reason  or  another  contends  that  it  is 
not  of  the  quality  it  is  supposed  to  be.  A  case  in  point 
is  jam  which  must  contain  50  per  cent  of  whole  fruit. 
With  constants  varying  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  with 
different  lots  of  the  same  fruit,  evidence  as  to  whether 
it  actually  contains  50,  45,  or  55  per  cent,  is  not  easy 
to  establish.  But  you  must  do  it  with  credible  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  courts  tend  to  disbelieve  your  own 
employees  saying  that  they  have  their  jobs  at  stake. 

Here  is  another.  The  standard  for  vinegar  is  4  per 
cent  acetic  acid.  Most  manufacturers  dilute  to  about 
that  concentration.  When  now  a  vinegar  is  found  to 
be  high  in  calcium  what  does  it  prove.  Was  very  hard 
water  used  to  dilute  it,  or  was  it  made  from  dried 
apples  and  moderately  hard  water? 

The  most  numerous  and  somewhat  annoying  but 
individually  not  particularly  important  types  of  cases 
are  what  we  call  the  hold-up  cases.  These  are  con¬ 
sumer  suits.  Such  examples  may  be  cited  as  the 
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The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  3^  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  tbe  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Corn  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  JSc  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 


UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF 

PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

PY,  R _ TiTrrTiirrrr'^^^L 

•T'HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  improve 
the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas 
saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in 
11  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 

1 1  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

V  The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 

^  - savings  ore  due  to  many  exclusive  patented 

•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up-  f0a-tures 
keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


M  a  nut  ac  t  lire  rs  of  Vtners,  V'lner  Feeders,  Ensiloee  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  juste 
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“sandwich  that  bit  the  man”  case,  and  the  “mouse  in 
the  bottle  of  pop”.  The  courts  are  full  of  cases  where 
someone  has  purchased  a  food  product  and  having 
become  ill  brings  suit  against  the  manufacturer  of  the 
food  product  claiming  that  it  was  the  cause  of  their 
illness.  To  show  that  the  food  product  was  a  competent 
producing  cause  is  always  difficult  and  frequently 
impossible.  But  unless  the  judge  throws  the  case  out 
for  inadequate  proof  by  the  plaintiff,  a  jury  will  usually 
hand  down  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  real  but 
not  the  ostensible  grounds  that  they  are  taking  money 
away  from  the  big  corporation  to  give  it  to  the  little 
fellow. 

Supposing  you  through  intermediate  channels  sell 
someone  strawberries  and  they  are  allergic  to  straw¬ 
berries  as  quite  a  few  people  are.  If  you  want  to  carry 
it  through,  the  references  show  that  an  allergy  is  not 
compensable  but  it  will  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  to  prove 
that  point. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  biggest  headache  of  all, 
patent  litigation.  Suppose  you  introduce  into  your 
processing  of  a  particular  food  product  some  new 
method  of  operation  which  you  believe  is  a  simple  and 
original  and  obvious  improvement.  Two  or  three  years 
from  now  you  may  be  notified  that  from  inspection  of 
your  product  someone  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1932 
believes  that  you  are  infringing  on  it  and  warning  you 
to  cease  and  desist.  There  follows  a  whole  long  sequence 
of  legal  proceedings,  the  serving  of  a  complaint,  the 
answering  of  it,  an  order  from  the  court  for  answers 
to  Interrogatories  to  show  just  how  you  are  carrying 
out  the  given  operation  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Finally 
you  may  settle  for  the  nuisance  value  or  you  may  find 
that  you  are  really  an  infringer  and  have  to  pay 
royalties. 

Perhaps,  I  might  mention  a  subject  which  is  related 
to  legal  food  chemistry  such  as  approvals  by  official 
bodies  such  as  the  American  Medical  Association. 
There,  too,  you  have  a  quasi  legal  form  of  proof  re¬ 
quired  before  the  A.  M.  A.  seal  can  be  used.  If  the 
product  contains  vitamins,  you  have  to  prove  that  it 
contains  the  normal  amount  of  vitamins.  You  do  not 
go  into  court  about  it,  but  the  forms  of  proof  estab¬ 
lished  through  reports  are  substantially  the  same  as 
legal  proof  and  reports  are  notarized,  etc. 

I  have  been  wandering  through  various  phases  of 
legal  chemistry  with  more  or  less  general  relations  to 
food  products.  If  this  talk  is  justified  at  all,  it  must 
be  either  amusing  or  have  a  moral.  The  amusement,  I 
am  sure,  is  relatively  minor.  The  moral,  if  there  is 
any,  is  that  in  legal  matters  you  just  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  except  to  figure  that  you  are  in  for  a 
tough  time,  and  if  you  are  right,  must  prove  that  you 
are  right,  swallow  the  expense  and  like  it. 

Incidentally,  there  is  much  trouble  about  establish¬ 
ing  samples.  If  Mr.  Smith  takes  a  sample  and  gives  it 
to  John,  an  errand  boy,  to  deliver  to  me,  then  in  court 
Mr.  Smith  must  so  testify.  John  must  testify  that  he 
personally  received  it  from  Mr.  Smith  and  personally 
gave  it  to  me.  I  must  testify  that  I  personally  re¬ 
ceived  it  and  carried  out  certain  work  to  which  I  am 
testifying.  There  are  proper  reasons  for  all  that — 
which  is  the  law. 


If  Mr.  Jones  here  tells  me  that  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel  is  on  Baltimore  Street,  I  don’t  know  it  is  so — 
legally.  If  I  repeat  the  statement,  it  is  hearsay.  If  I 
look  it  up  in  a  telephone  book  or  directory,  I  will  legally 
know  it  is  on  Baltimore  Street  in  some  higher  courts 
but  not  in  many  of  the  lower  courts.  For  them  I  should 
have  to  personally  see  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  on 
Baltimore  Street  to  testify  that  it  is  there. 

I  can  testify  that  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
I  have  enjoyed  talking  to  you.  And  I  can  testify  that 
if  time  permits,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  I  can. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  8,  1937 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1937 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Michigan  Canners,  Annual  Midwinter 
Meeting,  and  Field  and  Production  Men's  School,  Olds  Hotel, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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. .  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  Delicious  QualUif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


Woodruff 


Woodruff  supervises  each  step  in  the  raising  of 
canners’  seeds  .  .  .  the  locality,  the  farm,  the 
planting,  the  cultivating,  the  harvesting,  the 
shipping. 

This  careful  supervision  assures  vegetables  of  uni¬ 
form  size,  shape  and  flavor. 


On  your  next  order — specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  and  others. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  stockholders  of  the  P.  J, 
Burke  Canning  Company  at  Milton,  Oregon,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  company  to  Rogers 
Canning  Company.  It  is  a  change  in  name  only,  the 
management  remaining  the  same.  Last  spring  P.  J. 
Burke  sold  his  interest  in  the  company. 

PREPARED  RICE,  ready  to  serve,  is  being  packed  by  the 
Blytheville  Canning  Company,  Blytheville,  Arkansas, 
and  offered  to  the  trade  through  Paul  Paver  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Chicago. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKERS  have  been  advised  that  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  placed  an  order 
into  effect  restricting  the  importation  of  many  com¬ 
modities,  with  many  others  to  be  prohibited  entry  into 
Japan.  On  the  prohibited  list  are  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  condensed  milk,  fruit 
juices,  honey,  jams,  jellies,  and  the  like. 

• 

JENKINS  BROTHERS  has  just  announced  its  Fig.  976 
Plug-Seat  Valve  that  features  a  plug  and  seat  ring 
made  of  Jenkins  JX500  stainless  steel  having  a  Brinell 
hardness  in  excess  of  500.  This  value  is  specially 
recommended  for  severe  service  such  as  continuous 
throttling  for  pressure  reduction  or  free  blow  duty 
such  as  soot  blowers,  injectors,  heating  coils,  or  any 
steam  line  where  close  regulation  is  required.  Jenkins 
states  that  their  JX500  plug  and  seat  practically  nullify 
wear  and  almost  entirely  eliminate  danger  of  wire 
drawing  and  cutting.  Descriptive  folder  can  be  had  by 
writing  Jenkins  Brothers,  80  White  Street,  New  York 
City. 

'  • 

THE  ASSOCIATED  FARMERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC.,  in  a 
recent  statement  regarding  wage  scales  announced 
that  it  could  not  enter  negotiations  for  higher  wages 
with  unions  until  competing  farmers  in  other  states 
“come  somewhere  near  equaling  the  average  wage 
scale  paid  in  California.” 

WASHINGTON  CANNERS  COOPERATIVE  at  Vancouver, 
Washington,  in  preparation  for  the  handling  of  apples 
for  the  first  time,  has  installed  a  battery  of  six  new 
machines  to  automatically  peal,  core,  quarter  and  brine 
the  apples. 

• 

ONE  REASON  WHY  the  Pennsylvania  canning  industry 
has  attained  a  $56,000,000  production  volume  is  the 
processing  of  tomatoes  from  Pennsylvania  farms  for 
tomato  juice,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports.  The  United  States  consumption  of  tomato  juice 
has  increased  from  a  negligible  quantity  seven  years 
ago  to  216,000,000  cans  of  the  No.  2  size  last  year. 


c.  B.  DURHAM  has  purchased  the  cannery  at  Aldino, 
Maryland,  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  Alfred  E. 
Greenland  &  Son. 

• 

E.  R.  ADAMS  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Jacksonville,  Texas,  with  E.  R.  Adams,  President,  and 
Fred  W.  Graves,  Secretary-Treasurer.  A  new  plant 
will  be  built  and  equipped  for  the  packing  of  green 
beans  and  tomatoes  in  1938. 


J.  WARREN  McKiBBEN,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  the  Middle  West. 

• 

A  MISSISSIPPI  CANNER  contemplates  packing  “Possum 
and  taters”,  says  the  Division  of  Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


R.  E.  DELAPLANE  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Illinois  Glass  Company’s  Closure 
Division  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
through  the  University  of  California,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Berkeley,  has  issued  circular  No.  104,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  treatise  on  “The  production  of  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  by  D.  R.  Porter  and  John  H.  MacGillivray. 
Those  interested  in  knowing  how  California  does  it 
will  find  its  reading  very  informative. 

• 

A.  w.  MILBURN,  President  of  the  Borden  Company, 
died  of  pneumonia  recently  at  Baden  Baden,  Germany, 
where  he  had  gone  for  a  rest,  and  was  buried  in  New 
York  City  last  week. 

• 

c.  N.  LOVEGREN,  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  large  distributing  centers  of  the  country. 

• 

THE  WAREHOUSE  OF  MASON  CANNING  COMPANY,  POCO- 
moke  City,  Maryland,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October 
15th,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000. 

THE  SINCERE  SYMPATHY  of  the  trade  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  Charles  R.  Cooper,  division  sales  manager  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  whose  wife,  Mabel 
R.  Cooper,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco  on  October 
25th.  Pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her 
passing.  In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  survived 
by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tretheway  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Bolger,  of  Stockton,  Calif. 
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ORDINARV 
QUALITY  , 


LOW 

PRICES, 


INAC-  ’ 
CURACY/] 


ONE  MOVE— 

Removes  them  all! 


ZIEWIS^ 

QUALITY 

Uraoeh^ 


This  revolutionary  improvement  in  conveyor  belting  is  setting  NEW 
STANDARDS  of  dependable  and  Economical  Trouble-Free  Service  on  sorting, 
peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables,  in  drying,  and  spraying 
conveyors. 

Provides  a  flat  surface  for  conveying  cans,  bottles,  and  boxes, 
empty  or  filled.  Will  not  creep,  weave,  or  jump  on  friction 
drums,  nor  wear  edges  and  pulley  stand.  Uniformly  strong 
at  all  points.  Resists  wear — will  not  shrink  nor  stretch. 

Heat,  acid,  and  corrosion  resistant.  It  will  cut  your  operating 
costs,  speed  up  production  and  eliminate  costly  break-downs. 

See  your  Mill  Supply  House  —  if  they  can’t  supply  you. 
write  us  direct  TODAY  for  full  details  and  prices. 


LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE  I 
LONG 
I  WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


THE  LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Move  Lewis  Quality  Graders  into  your  plant 
— and  you  remove  the  three  enemies  of  a  pea 
canner’s  business — Inaccuracy,  Ordinary 
Quality  and  Low  Prices. 

The  Lewis  separates  by  gravity  the  tenderest 
peas  from  the  others  with  amazing  hairline 
accuracy. 

This  machine  is  simple,  compact,  and  easily 
installed. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details  of  this  low- 
priced  quality  Grader. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


_Artistic 

lAMLS 


iLir/MII 


Sprogue-Sells  Division  /  £  * 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  /,;/ 

FO^D  "MACmNiRY  YoRPORATiOFT "" 

(Sprague-Salls  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Address 


UlROmTIQ 


You  get  LONGER  WEAR  with  LESS  REPAIR 
in  LA  PORTE  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor  Belting 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


State, 
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Every  Canner  A  Publicity  Agent 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


NDER  a  Washington  date  line,  October  19th, 
leading  papers  in  the  United  States  carried  the 
following  headlines:  “GROCERY  PRICES  TO 
DECLINE;  WHEN,  IS  ANYBODY’S  GUESS.” 

Big  crops  are  referred  to  as  offering  the  basis  for 
hopes  that  prices  on  foods  will  be  lower.  Then  follow 
comments  on  the  purchase  of  eggs,  apples  and  potatoes 
by  the  government  surplus  commodities  corporation. 
The  natural  assumption  would  be  that  such  purchases 
would  tend  to  uphold  prices  at  the  source,  as  indeed, 
was  the  intention,  still,  readers  are  taught  to  expect 
lower  prices.  And  in  times  when  men  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  seasonal  layoffs,  when  employment  is  lessen¬ 
ing  and  coal  bins  need  to  be  re-filled,  they  welcome  such 
news  and  usually  look  in  vain  for  the  fullfilment  of 
such  promises. 

In  thousands  of  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  all  over 
the  country  each  year  canning  equipment  is  cleaned 
and  oiled,  men  and  women  are  hired  for  a  short  season 
and  the  canning  of  food  gets  under  way.  In  some 
cases  enterprising  news  gathers  from  large  daily 
papers  scent  stories  of  human  interest,  pictures  are 
taken,  some  statistics  are  gathered  and  anxious  readers 
learn  that  so  and  so’s  canning  factory  expect  to  pack 
a  bumper  crop  of  spinach  during  the  few  weeks  im¬ 
mediately  following.  In  other  localities  harassed  fac¬ 
tory  superintendents  dash  off  a  few  lines  for  the  local 
paper  and  so  the  start  of  the  canning  season  is 
heralded.  Fewer  lines  and  shorter  articles  mark  its 
closing.  In  no  case  have  I  ever  read  that  so  and  so’s 
canning  factory  will  turn  out  a  can  of  number  two 
size  spinach  for  every  man  woman  and  child  in  Dade, 
True  and  Fine  counties  and  have  some  left  for  export. 
In  few  articles  do  we  ever  read  that  housewives  will 
do  well  to  buy  canned  foods  in  dozen  and  case  lots,  at 
the  time  of  fall  canned  foods  sales,  because  the  total 
pack  for  the  country  is  only  so  many  millions  of  cases, 
while  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  several  thousands 
of  cases  in  excess  of  this  year’s  production. 

A  large  national  advertiser  is  successfully  pushing 
a  nation-wide  sale  of  canned  foods  just  now.  It’s  well 
supported  by  national  advertising,  dealers’  helps  are 
plentiful  and  well  planned.  The  retail  sales  work 
covering  the  sale  is  well  done,  thousands  of  cans  are 
in  mass  display  in  all  leading  retail  dealers’  windows 
and  on  their  floors.  These  dealers  in  turn  are  putting 
out  handbills,  using  local  advertising  in  support  of 
their  sales  efforts.  In  the  main  goods  are  fairly  priced 
to  all  concerned  and  housewives  ought  to  buy  liberally. 


Do  you  see  in  connection  with  these  sales  movements 
any  supporting  articles  in  the  news  columns  explaining 
why  the  food  buyers  for  the  homes  of  the  nation  ought 
to  patronize  these  sales  liberally?  You  do  not.  Do 
you  find  dealers  well  posted  as  to  the  exact  state  of 
the  markets  on  principal  canned  foods,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  stocks  on  hand  in  comparison  with  those  avail¬ 
able  at  the  same  time  last  year?  You  do  not. 

Meat  dealers  are  told  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
strike  of  Kosher  meat  dealers  in  New  York  City,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  caused  a  slowing  up  of  the  movement  of 
prime  beef  to  such  an  extent  that  wholesale  prices  are 
temporarily  lower.  The  daily  live  stock  market  is  re¬ 
ported  over  the  radio  and  in  the  press  of  all  principal 
cities.  The  market  on  eggs  is  known  to  the  small 
poultry  raiser  on  a  side  road  off  the  concrete  and  miles 
away  from  town.  Does  the  canner  or  the  housewife 
know  as  much  about  the  markets  and  stocks  available  ? 
In  a  few  cases,  particularly  when  surpluses  are  in 
sight,  news  releases  will  advise  all  interested  that  crops 
are  plentiful,  that  they  will  be  moved  at  bargain  prices 
for  the  sake  of  the  growers  and  producers.  In  the 
main,  however,  press  comment  on  the  state  of  the 
canned  foods  markets  is  conspicious  by  its  absence. 

From  the  National  Canners  Association  down 
through  the  smallest  canners  association,  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  relations  ought  to  be  always  on  guard 
and  alert  to  provide  the  public  with  up-to-date,  reliable 
information  as  to  stocks  on  hand,  movement  of  stocks 
and  the  attitude  the  public  ought  to  take  toward  enter¬ 
ing  these  markets  in  quest  of  supplies. 

Information  such  as  suggested  for  the  readers  of  our 
newspapers  is  available  to  some  limited  extent  to  food 
brokers  and  sales  representatives  but  theirs  is  only  a 
technical  regard  for  the  subject  matter  covered.  They 
need  it  in  their  selling  operations.  The  public  require 
it  as  a  guide  for  their  buying. 

Sometimes  if  we  follow  the  cycle  of  distribution  far 
and  long  enough  we  see  trends  reverting  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  Yesterday  I  sat  in  an  office  and  listened  to  the 
head  of  a  flour  packing  business  bewailing  the  fact 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  new  in  the  promotion  of 
his  product.  He  sighed  for  a  plan  that  would  enable 
him  to  enter  a  new  market,  or  an  old  one,  that  needed 
to  be  revived,  and  by  means  of  an  outstanding  sales 
campaign  sweep  competition  before  him.  Today  I  saw 
the  representatives  of  the  oldest  pancake  flour  on  the 
market  enter  a  retail  store  and  arrange  for  the 
“Personal  Appearance”  of  the  trade  character  on  their 
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package  in  a  cooking  demonstration  of  their  product. 
Getting  back  to  first  principles  they  are  not  assuming 
that  every  one  knows  all  about  their  product  but  in¬ 
stead,  act  as  if  it  were  new  on  the  market.  In  doing 
so  they  will  win  new  users  of  the  article  and  in  fact 
may  be  doing  to  competitors  just  what  the  first  gentle¬ 
man  wished  so  to  do ! 

With  the  many  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  it  is  probably  too  much  to 
be  hoped  for  that  they  will  at  once  engage  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  information  dissemination  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  canned  foods  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  such  a  program  is  strictly  up  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  concerned.  Some  industries  in  our  field  are  doing 
a  fair  job  in  this  connection,  with  thousands  of  dollars 
to  spend  in  black  and  white  space  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  they  are  able  to  get  their  stories  into  and 
out  of  editorial  departments  to  the  advantage  of  the 
product  thus  promoted. 

Fortunately  those  canned  foods  not  organized  under 
product  groups  and  engaged  in  national  advertising 
campaigns  are  generally  produced  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  sections  of  the  country.  This  being  the 
case,  the  state  secretaries  should  be  able  to  co-operate 
in  news  releases  very  helpful  to  the  movement  of  the 
commodities  produced  principally  in  their  states  and 
by  their  membership.  The  canners  of  corn  and  peas 
as  well  as  tomatoes  are  not  organized  in  marketing 
groups  as  are  the  salmon  canners  and  the  peach 
growers,  but  as  far  as  publicity  goes  they  should  be 
able  to  do  just  as  good  a  job  as  anyone  when  it  comes 
to  informing  the  housewives  of  the  country  as  to  why 
they  ought  to  buy  canned  peas  now  when  the  supply 
is  plentiful  and  quality  available  to  suit  every  taste 
and  purse. 

Eighteen  convention  dates  are  listed  in  The 
Canning  Trade  for  October  18th.  The  first  will  not 
open  until  after  this  article  is  off  the  press.  Let’s  see 
what  we  can  do  about  this  matter.  Leading  canners 
will  be  on  hand,  able  secretaries  will  be  anxious  to 
formulate  programs  for  the  coming  year  that  will  assist 
their  membership  materially  and  attract  new  members 
as  well.  Clip  this  article,  take  it  to  your  convention 
and  let  your  fellow  canners  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
your  association  at  least  will  begin  to  supply  the  press 
in  your  locality  with  frequent,  timely  articles  about 
your  business.  Let  these  be  set  up  on  a  regular 
schedule  arranged  for  by  your  secretary  and  the  editors 
of  the  papers  you  will  use. 

In  your  own  offices  prepare  articles  telling  in  a 
general  way  about  the  status  of  stocks  on  hand,  stock 
movement  and  qualities  available  monthly,  and  supply 
these  to  your  representatives  and  road  men.  Suggest 
to  them  when  the  material  is  supplied  that  when  their 
dealers  are  running  canned  food  sales  that  the  material 
be  given  to  newspapers  for  their  information  and  that 
of  their  readers.  In  fact,  operate  a  news  department 
from  your  office,  work  with  this  through  your  state 
secretary  and  instruct  him  whenever  necessary  to  co¬ 
operate  closely  with  others  in  other  states  in  a  like 
position.  The  profitable  movement  of  canned  foods 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  creation  and  proper 
operation  of  canned  food  publicity  departments.  Start 
one  in  your  office,  state  and  association ! 


It’s  Okay  -  If  it  comes 
From  Can-Wise  Cedarburg 

pACKERS  have  depended  on  Cedar¬ 
burg  for  many  years  for  practical  ma¬ 
chinery  that  would  show  a  profit.  For 
theories  don’t  count  on  this  little  old 
town.  There  are  too  many  successful 
canners  all  around  us  to  knock  foolish 
notions  out  of  our  heads. 


Master-Built  Machinery  was  born  and 
bred  on  the  firing  line — sired  by  Horse 
Sense.  If  a  machine  doesn’t  pay,  you 
won’t  find  it  in  the  Master-Built  line. 


Have  you  our  complete  catalog?  It  may 
contain  some  money-making  machines 
you  are  going  to  need.  Why  not  drop  us  a 
line  and  have  us  mail  you  this  big  catalog 
at  once? 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative  : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secur.  Bk.  Bids'.,  Osden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correepondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


LAUNCH  LOSS-LEADER  DRIVE 

ITH  representatives  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America 
(retailer-owned),  and  Voluntary  Group's  Institute  in 
attendance.  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference 
Committee  this  week  approved  finally  its  model  loss- 
leader  bill.  The  measure  prohibits  sales  at  retail  below 
cost,  plus  a  6  per  cent  mark-up,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  trade  to  be  referred  to  state  legislatures  for 
enactment. 

The  bill  has  been  in  process  of  preparation  by  the 
conference  committee  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
already  been  submitted  in  tentative  form  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  trade  associations  for  their  approval.  Final  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  model  statute  by  the  conference  committee 
indicates  unanimous  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  trade  groups  involved. 

State  and  local  retail  grocers,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  other  trade  divisions,  are  expected  to  take  the 
leadership  in  pressing  this  bill  for  passage  in  the 
various  states.  Trade  sentiment  for  a  law  to  definitely 
outlaw  below-cost  selling  has  been  on  the  increase  since 
experimentation  has  shown  the  shortcomings  of  the 
numerous  fair  trade  acts,  permitting  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  contracting,  which  have  been  enacted  in  the 
past  few  years. 

LOSS-LEADER  ISSUE— “We  still  need  to  prohibit 
selling  below  cost,”  says,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  in  commenting  on  the  status  of  fair 
trade  laws  in  the  various  states.  “One  weakness  in 
fair  trade  laws  is  that  they  are  merely  permissive,  and 
the  corresponding  strength  of  anti-loss  leader  legisla¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  mandatory.  In  other  words,  while  the 
latter  absolutely  forbids  selling  below  cost,  the  former 
merely  permit  manufacturers  to  establish  fixed  prices. 
If  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  move,  there  is  no  power 
in  the  land  to  compel  them. 

“There  are  several  considerations  that  make  food 
manufacturers  reluctant  to  enter  into  resale  price 
agreements.  One  is,  of  course,  fear  of  competition, — 
especially  the  competition  of  private  brands. 

“Another  is  the  risk  that  other  nationally  advertised 
brands  will  be  price-fixed  at  a  lower  figure.  To  prevent 
this  would  necessitate  agreements  among  competitors, 
but  such  agreements  would  violate  the  law  and  invite 
prosecution. 

“There  is,  in  addition,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
at  what  figures  the  price  should  be  fixed  in  order  best 
to  serve  the  interest  of  the  retailer.  A  too  generous 
margin  would  give  advantage  to  retail  operators 


stressing  private  brands  and  would  encourage  the 
organization  of  cooperatives.  A  margin  too  small  to 
insure  a  reasonable  profit  would  result  in  profitless 
business  and  meet  with  retailer  opposition. 

“In  passing  judgment  on  the  manufacturer  who 
hesitates  to  announce  prices,  the  reasonable  grocer  will 
recognize  that  the  problem  is  not  without  difficulties 
and  embarrassments. 

“The  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  re¬ 
tailers  cooperate,  and  that  they  maintain  sufficient 
discipline  in  their  own  ranks  to  make  cooperation 
effective ;  to  know  that  either  the  retailers  or  the  public 
authorities,  or  preferably  both,  will  be  vigilant  in  pre¬ 
venting  violations ;  and  to  be  assured  that  pressure  for 
fixed  resale  prices  be  directed  against  private  as  well 
as  national  brands. 

“Because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  fair 
trade  legislation  effective,  the  retail  food  industry 
should  not  weaken  in  its  determination  to  write  anti¬ 
loss  leader  laws  into  the  statute  books  of  states  that 
do  not  have  them.” 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 

Annual  Convention,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee 
November  8th,  9th  and  10th 

Monday,  November  8tk — 12:15  P.  M.  Luncheon. 
Wisconsin  at  the  Cross-Roads — G.  C.  Corbaley,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution. 
Enforcement  of  Future  Sales  Contracts — F.  M.  Shook, 
Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  Association. 

Monday  Evening — High  Class  Vaudeville,  Fifth 
Floor,  Schroeder  Hotel.  Refreshments  by  courtesy  of 
the  Nitragin  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  9th — Meeting. 
Practical  Application  of  the  Tenderometer  in  Grading 
Peas — Dr.  W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company. 

Progress  of  Descriptive  Labeling — F.  A.  Stare,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation. 

Progress  Report  on  the  1937  Canning  Test  of  Recently 
Introduced  Pea  Varieties — Prof.  E.  J.  Delwiche, 
Agronomist,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Varietal  and  Cultural  Problems  Confronting  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Tomato  Canners — 0.  B.  Combs,  Vegetable  Special¬ 
ist,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 

Tuesday  Afternoon — Annual  Business  Meeting,  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association. 

12:15  P.  M. — Ladies’  Luncheon  and  Bridge  Party. 
Tuesday  Evening — 7 :00  P.  M. — Dinner-Dance  and 
entertainment.  No  speaker. 
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THE  Canning  trade 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Effi cien cy 

..'The.. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER- give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore,  /.  Maryland 


BECAUSE  NO  TIME  LOST  FOR 
ADJUSTING  TROUBLESOME  FARTS 


e  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  this  machine  —  a  universal  filler  and 
briner  that  can  be  adopted  without  troublesome  parts  for  filling,  syruping  and 
brining. 

e  By  removing  only  one  slip  pin  in  each  valve,  no  tools  necessary,  you  can  re¬ 
move  the  entire  valve  mechanism  and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  clean  tank. 

#  There  are  two  types  of  can  feeds;  one  to  take  cans  from  fillers  for  brining  or 
syruping,  the  other,  a  chute  type  of  can  feed  to  take  the  empty  cans  for  filling  with 
liquid.  Discharge  disks  are  made  of  two  types;  the  finger  type  to  direct  connect  to 
high  speed  closing  machines,  and  the  disk  type  to  discharge  into  exhaust  boxes,  etc. 
These  machines  hove  operated  over  two  hundred  cans  per  minute  without  spilL 

9  The  Berlin  Chapman  Fluid  Filler  and  Syrupers  are  made  in  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  valves  machines,  so  as  to  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  highest  speeds 
desirable  to  the  relatively  lower  speeds. 

#  Available  in  two  classes;  all  stainless  steel  or  nickel  or  of  bronze  turned  and 
fittings.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  IS  POCKET  FILLER  AND  BYilUPER 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Wednesday  Morning,  November  10th — Meeting. 
Report  on  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Trials,  1937 — Prof.  N. 
P.  Neal,  Agronomy  &  Genetics,  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Pea  Aphid  Control  Program  for  Wisconsin  and  a 
Survey  of  the  1937  Results — J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Ento- 
mogist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  H. 
F.  Wilson,  Economic  Entomology,  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture. 

• 

DEATH  OF  KATHERINE  GOLDEN  BITTING 

RS.  DOCTOR  A.  W.  BITTING,  Katherine 
Golden  Bitting,  died  at  her  home  in  San 
Francisco  on  October  15th,  and  thus  was 
severed  a  partnership  in  love  and  science  that  was 
unique  in  many  ways.  Doctor  Bitting  is  known 
wherever  foods  are  a  subject,  but  probably  only  the 
older  generation  will  recall  his  faithful  helpmate, 
remarkable  for  her  scientific  attainments,  when  she 
worked  side  by  side  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
National  Canners  Laboratories,  in  Washington. 

Forty-four  years  ago.  Miss  Golden  and  Dr.  Bitting 
were  working  at  the  Purdue  Experimental  Station,  and 
curiously  enough  each  had  a  part  in  some  work  upon 
a  tomato  experiment  which  led  to  a  partnership  in 
home  and  laboratory  work  ten  years  later,  and  which 
came  to  an  end  on  October  15th. 

Mrs.  Bitting  was  a  scientist  by  training  and  con¬ 
tributed  many  monographs  winning  the  distinction  of 
being  made  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Sciences  in  1895,  at  a  time  when 
few  women  were  accorded  that  honor,  and  then  only 
for  exceptional  work.  She  was  successively  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  Purdue  University,  micro¬ 
analyst  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  under  Dr.  Wiley, 
biologist  in  the  National  Canners  Laboratory  when  it 
was  established  for  research  work,  bacteriologist  for 
the  Glass  Container  Association,  and  since  1922  en¬ 
gaged  in  private  research  upon  the  origin  of  food 
preparation.  In  the  latter  capacity  she  accumulated 
a  library  of  more  than  three  thousand  titles  upon 
gastronomy  in  all  languages.  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  private  collections  in  existence.  It  was 
while  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  National 
Canners  and  the  Glass  Container  Associations  that 
she  became  well  known  to  the  older  canners. 

Mrs.  Bitting  belonged  to  the  small  school  that  be¬ 
lieves  science  is  systematic  effort  to  find  the  truth  in 
any  particular  line  and  when  once  learned  and  demon¬ 
strated  it  is  not  subject  to  compromise.  She  courted 
the  criticism  of  her  peers  and  those  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  the  truth,  but  had  no  patience  with  its  suppression 
for  any  purpose.  This  made  a  busy  and  useful  career. 
Our  sympathy  and  that  of  the  entire  industry  go  out 
to  the  deserted  partner. 

• 

COLONEL  ALBANUS  PHILLIPS,  President  of  the  Phillips 
Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  and  C.  P. 
McCormick,  President  of  McCormick  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  have  been  named  directors  of  the  World’s 
Fair  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  1939. 


BIG  SHOW  FOR  SUPPLY  MEN 

Supply  Men’s  Exhibits  at  New  York  Convention  of 
V.  G.  A.  of  A.  to  be  Largest  in  the  History  of 
The  Association 

TWO  and  a  half  months  prior  to  the  convention 
thirty  firms  have  already  engaged  exhibit  space  for 
the  29th  annual  convention  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City,  December 
13th  to  16th,  inclusive.  Many  other  firms  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intentions  but  have  not  definitely  engaged 
space.  The  firms  listed  have  already  been  assigned  the 
spaces  indicated.  With  the  tentative  reservations 
which  have  already  been  made  it  is  certain  that  all  of 
the  available  exhibit  space  will  be  sold  prior  to  the 
convention.  This  will  make  a  total  of  90  booths  and 
will  almost  double  the  number  of  exhibits  that  have 
been  sold  at  any  previous  convention. 

The  convention  this  year  was  scheduled  for  Decem¬ 
ber  so  that  a  larger  number  of  outdoor  gardeners 
could  attend.  This  combined  with  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  an  unusually  good  program  for  the  greenhouse 
men,  as  well  as  for  the  potato  growers,  justifies  a 
prediction  that  the  attendance  at  the  New  York  con¬ 
vention  will  be  at  least  double  that  of  any  previous 
convention. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  secure  tickets  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  to  the  best  shows  in  New  York  City.  Tickets 
will  also  be  available  for  one  or  more  broadcasts  from 
the  various  broadcasting  stations.  An  early  morning 
train  is  being  arranged  to  the  Washington  Street  mar¬ 
ket,  and  to  the  piers  where  the  visitors  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  unload  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  foreign  countries.  A  boat  trip  around  Manhattan 
Island  is  also  planned.  The  ladies  will  be  entertained 
with  bus  rides  and  trips  through  the  principal  stores 
in  New  York  City  and  through  Rockefeller  Center. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Association  meetings 
have  ever  been  held  in  New  York  City  and  the  various 
committees  are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  sure 
that  the  visitors  enjoy  the  things  which  can  be  enjoyed 
only  in  this  city. 

The  souvenir  program,  a  booklet  of  approximately 
50  pages  will  be  ready  for  distribution  approximately 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  convention.  Anyone  can 
secure  a  copy  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  H.  D. 
Brown,  123  W.  New  England  Avenue,  Worthington, 
Ohio.  This  program  will  contain  a  feature  article 
relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  gardening 
industry.  Gardeners  and  supply  men  alike  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  many  industries  which  are 
directly  dependent  upon  vegetable  production.  It  re¬ 
quires  tremendous  amounts  of  packages  to  protect  the 
annual  crop  of  a  million  cars  of  vegetables,  most  of 
which  are  moved  to  market  by  truck  or  rail.  If  this 
crop  of  vegetables  were  to  be  loaded  on  trucks  holding 
two  tons  it  would  require  a  line  of  trucks  almost  long 
enough  to  circle  the  globe  twice.  Similar  astonishing 
figures  will  be  given  for  other  industries  which  fur¬ 
nish  supplies  for  the  vegetable  industry.  For  instance 
it  costs  approximately  $100.00  an  acre  to  furnish  pack- 
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ages,  that  is  the  cans  or  bottles  which  are  used  as 
containers  for  an  average  crop  of  tomatoes. 

Every  gardener  and  potato  grower  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  cordially  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

Space  Reservations 

Space 

1-2 — Empire  Plow  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3 —  Carlisle  Plant  Farms,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

4 —  Ansbacher-Siegle  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

5 —  Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  New  York. 

6 —  Atlantic  Commission  Co.,  New  York  City. 
21-22 — S.  L.  Allen  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

23-25 — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

26 — ^Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  47-49  Barclay  St.,  New 
York  City. 

28 — K.  C.  Livermore,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

29-30 — John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

31 — Buckner  Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

32-33 — American  Fruit  Growers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

41 — Tobacco  By-Products  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

45 — Hankins  Container  Co.,  3044  106th  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

49-53 — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

54-55 — Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

60 — Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
61-62 — F.  H.  Woodruff  and  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

63 —  The  American  Specialty  Co.,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

64 —  Atkins  &  Durbrow,  Inc.,  165  John  St.,  New 
York  City. 

82 —  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

83 —  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

84 —  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  New  York. 

85 —  Market  Growers  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

86-88 — Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

89-90 — Rototiller,  Inc.,  Troy,  New  York. 

20 — Metropolitan,  G.  H.  Mfg.  Co. 

35 — Hercules  Powder  Co. 

7 —  Barrett  Co. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Florida  Canners 
Association,  held  October  12th  at  Tampa,  Florida,  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  0.  R.  Hawkins,  Florida- 
gold  Citrus  Corporation,  Winter  Haven,  President; 
Harry  McCartney,  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company, 
Tampa,  First  Vice-President;  Paul  Stanton,  Frost¬ 
proof,  Second  Vice-President;  H.  W.  Nelson,  Tampa, 
Treasurer ;  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa,  Executive  Secretary 
(re-elected). 


SALES  HELPS — Ten  colorful  pages  of  selling  ideas  on 
two  of  the  grocers’  fast  moving  and  profitable  items! 
That  is  a  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  “How  to 
Sell  More  Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice”  which 
h.‘is  recently  been  released  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  This  latest  in  a  series  of  booklets  helping  sell 
n  ore  canned  foods,  has  already  had  wide  distribution. 
Already  more  than  50,000  have  been  mailed  on  request 
to  canners,  brokers,  wholesalers,  voluntary  and  cor¬ 
porate  chain  stores,  and  retailers  of  canned  foods. 
Requests  for  additional  copies  are  being  received  daily. 
Write  nearest  office  of  the  American  Can  Company. 


THE  BEST  GUIDE  IS  THE 
OF  EXPERIENCE 


STAR 


*  When  baskets  filled  with  riMned  fhiit  are  stacked  high  about  the 
receiving  entrance  and  loaded  trucks  continue  to  pour  in— and  ma¬ 
chines  break,  or  balk  or  just  won’t  deliver  the  extra  capacity  required— 
there  isn’t  much  satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  swearing.  But  the  situ¬ 
ation  represents  an  experience 
that  can  be  turned  to  good 
advantage  next  season  and 
in  other  seasons  to  come  by 
substituting  strong,  sturdy, 
dependable  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  experience  of 
canners  firom  coast  to 
coast  with  Indiana 
Pulpers  and  Finishers 
has  demonstrated 
their  superiwit^  from 
every  standpoint  — 

superiority  in  capacity,  in  low  operating  cost,  in 
dependability.  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers 
are  built  to  meet  emergency  requirements  with¬ 
out  a  grumble.  They  “loaP’  through  ordinary 
loads. 


Let  Experience  guide  you  to  the  Installation 
of  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  for  next 
season. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Order  Repair  Parts 

Place  your  order  for  CRCO  Repair  Parts  for 
Yiners,  Graders,  Snippers,  Tables  and  all  types  of 
Canning  Machinery  now  and  not  only  benefit  by 
the  low  prices  but  avoid  delays.  CRCO  Field  Men 
are  now  available  to  inspect  your 
equipment  and  advise  in  making 
the  necessary  repairs. 


Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Colambas,  Wis. ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario ;  and  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithmr  Sinwl*  or  Doablo  Cut 


MNorral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Wholo  Grain  ot 
Croam  Stylo 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Eithor  Singlo  or  Doablo 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  othor  maehinory 


Writa  for  catalog  and 
farther  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


When  Crown  entered  the  can  business  it  introduced 
a  new  and  progressive  policy  that  promised  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  established  methods. 

Crown’s  policy  was  welcomed  by  can  buyers.  Through 
teamwork  a  far-reaching  change  has  been  effected  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  Real  progress  has  been  made. 
Even  greater  things  will  be  accomplished  in  1938. 
PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937  ^  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 

scidf.o.h.Phiiadeiphia,Boitimore,  Evcry  can  uscr  has  a  definite  interest  in  establishing 

St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  i.iii  i 

other  selected  points.  this  ncw  Order  which  has  long  been  desired. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Big  Business  Termed  “Routine” — Early  Heavy  Buying  Fore¬ 
seen — If  Canners  Could  Only  Hold! — ^The  Spinach 
Foolishness — ^The  Dry  Bean  Situation. 

Routine — Operators  in  the  canned  foods  market 
say  that  buying  is  just  routine,  by  which  they 
mean  regular,  ordinary  or  normal,  i.  e.,  nothing 
of  an  exceptional  nature.  And  they  explain,  too,  that 
it  is  filling-in  buying,  and  by  that  they  mean  piecing 
out  their  stocks  to  keep  them  in  fair  shape.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  there  will  come  a  time  when  they  must  buy 
heavily  to  bring  all  stocks  up  to  a  comfortable  basis. 
In  the  light  of  the  ten  billions  of  cans  produced  this 
year  by  this  industry,  referred  to  in  our  editorial,  this 
“routine”  can  easily  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  believe  it  is.  The  flow  of  goods  to  keep 
the  retailers  constantly  supplied  is  a  big,  a  very  big 
item.  Half  of  that  production,  or  in  other  words  five 
billion  cans,  has  already  gone  into  consumption;  at 
least  that  amount.  To  make  the  picture  easy,  that 
might  be  said  to  be  one  billion  cans  per  month,  to 
date.  And  it  has  all  been  done  as  “routine”  business ; 
and  what  is  more  important,  no  distributor  and  no 
retailer  is  heavily  supplied  with  canned  foods  today, 
but  on  the  contrary,  must  continually  buy  to  keep 
their  stocks  in  shape.  If  the  canners  could  ever  grasp 
this  truth;  if  they  could  ever  realize  the  strength  of 
their  position,  in  that  the  grocery  market  could  not 
exist  without  its  canned  foods,  the  foxy  buyers  would 
not  be  able  to  bamboosle  them  as  they  do,  in  taking 
the  goods  away  from  them  so  close  to  cost  as  to  be 
shameful.  If  they  could  feel  and  know  the  strength 
of  their  position,  canners  would  withdraw  from  the 
market  voluntarily,  and  put  their  prices  at  a  fair 
profit-showing  figure.  And  they  could  not  help  but 
get  it.  The  distributors  and  the  retailers  must  have 
the  goods,  and  what  is  more  they  are  not  averse  to 
paying  a  profit-showing  price — 5  cents  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  means  nothing  to  them — if  they  could  be  sure 
that  others  were  not  buying  them  more  cheaply.  There 
is  always  some  canner  (at  least  he  gets  the  blame  for 
it)  willing  to  sell  cheaper,  and  so  break  the  market. 

There  are  no  material  changes  in  the  prices  this 
week.  Baked  beans  are  off  slightly  on  the  mistaken 
reports  of  too  many  dry  beans.  We’ll  give  you  this 
later.  Red  kidney  beans  are  higher,  as  if  contradicting 
the  above.  In  the  main  beets  are  higher.  Whole  grain 
corns  are  higher,  and  so  is  cream  style.  Mixed  vege¬ 
tables  are  higher;  sweet  potatoes  also,  and  when  we 
get  to  fruits  and  fish  there  are  no  market  changes  to 
record. 


But  we  have  overlooked  spinach,  and  for  a  reason. 
Canning  of  fall  spinach  is  a  problem,  and  usually  does 
not  amount  to  much  anywhere.  Over  here  the  spinach 
growers  have  become  sharp  business  men ;  they  control 
the  marketing  of  their  crop.  It  cannot  be  touched,  you 
know,  when  frost  is  heavy  on  it,  much  less  when  frozen. 
If  the  price  is  fair  in  the  wholesale  market,  as  it  is 
today  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  they  haul  the  crop  to 
market;  when  that  price  goes  off  they  sell  to  canners, 
and  if  that  price  goes  too  far  down,  some  of  them  at 
least  start  up  their  own  canning  plants,  and  can  it. 
What  chance  has  the  canner  for  his  white  ally  in  this 
set  up  ?  But,  look  at  the  picture : 

The  1936  pack  of  spinach  amounted  to  4,143,167 
cases,  of  which  California  supplied  2,707,848  cases,  or 
about  two-thirds.  The  Coast  spring  pack  this  year  was 
light  and  the  fall  pack  will  be  also.  But  California 
is  quoting,  and  so  is  Baltimore  and  the  Eastern  States, 
and  here  are  the  figures :  (Beat  this  for  insane  selling, 
if  you  can!) 

California  Eastern 

Fancy  2’s . $1,071/2  to  $1,121/2  $  .721/2  to  $  .75 

Fancy  2i/,’s....  1.351/2  to  1.40  .95  to  1.00 

Fancy  lO’s .  4.20  to  4.35  3.00  to  3.25 

One  would  think  that  the  canners  of  the  one-third 
would  get  under  the  price  umbrella  of  the  Coast  can¬ 
ners,  and  sell  just  a  little  above  their  prices,  since  the 
differential  in  freight  rates  would  protect  them;  but 
look  what  you  have!  What  is  the  sense  of  keeping  a 
cannery  running  to  produce  an  article  to  sell  at  cost 
or  less!  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  save  the  wear  and 
tear,  the  coal  and  the  wages,  and  not  spoil  or  make 
difficult  the  market  of  canners  who  know  how  to  mar¬ 
ket?  The  quotations  are  for  fancy  spinach,  and  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Spinach  is  not  the  only  thing  that  shows  such  glaring 
idiocies  in  the  selling  of  canned  foods;  there  seems 
always  to  be  a  curse  hovering  over  the  marketing  of 
canned  foods.  But  may  be  we  do  them  wrong!  It 
may  be  that  they  are  great  humanitarians,  sweating 
to  help  the  poor  consumers,  and  to  Hell  with  Bur- 
gandy — we  mean  with  fellow  canners. 

BEANS — The  Government  Surplus  Corporation  is 
set  to  buy  the  excess  of  dry  beans,  and  some  have  evi¬ 
dently  interpreted  this  in  the  wrong  manner:  they 
have  dropped  the  prices  of  baked  beans,  instead  of 
raising  them.  Let’s  look  at  this  picture. 

California,  again,  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in 
raising  dry  beans.  The  California  Bean  Growers’ 
Association  report  for  October  says: 
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Oct.  1  Oct.  1  Price 
Sacks—  1937  1936  Per  100  lbs. 

Baby  Lima  .  344,102  284,131  3.30  @  3.45 

Bayo .  147  3,584  Nominal 

Blackeye  .  389,082  239,257  3.25  @  3.35 

Cranberry  .  21,007  38,921  4.50  @  4.60 

Kidney  .  12,356  4,082  5.15  @  5.25 

Lima  (standard)  688,751  812,381  5.20  @  5.25 

Pink .  228,618  359,573  3.90  @  4.15 

Pinto  .  23,654  70,657  4.25  @  4.40 

Red  .  '2,682  6,607  Nominal 

Small  White  ....  330,453  274,508  3.35  @  3.45 

Miscellaneous...  10,815  21,498  . 


Total  sacks....2,051,667  2,115,199 
Note  that  the  beans  most  wanted  by  this  industry 
are  the  ones  that  are  short ;  and  it  is  said  that  imports 
this  season  are  much  lighter  than  in  former  years. 
Here  is  a  definite  shortage,  in  a  State  where  crops  have 
been  running  above  the  average,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  fear  that  the  crop  is  excessive. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Improvement  in  Demand — Expect  Inventories  to  Be 
Added  to  Before  Year’s  End — Some  Weakness  Among  Local 
Tomato  Canners — Sauerkraut  Only  Other  Product  Showing 
Weakness — Salmon  Active — Peas  and  Corn  Quiet — Little 
Business  in  Fruits — Better  Shrimp  Packs — Chains 
Featuring  Stringless  Beans. 

New  York,  October  29,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — While  distributors  are  still 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  security  and  commodity 
markets,  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
actual  demand  for  canned  foods  during  the  past  week. 
Aside  from  southern  tomatoes  and  sauerkraut,  which 
have  eased  slightly  during  the  week,  the  market  tone 
has  been  well  sustained.  In  the  case  of  tomatoes,  the 
current  softening  in  values  is  believed  to  be  but  tem¬ 
porary,  and  buyers  have  not  been  slow  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  recession. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Unless  further  far-reaching  de¬ 
clines  in  stock  and  commodity  markets  should  develop, 
distributors  are  expected  to  continue  to  add  to  inven¬ 
tories  of  canned  foods  over  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Considerable  resistance  to  additional  stocking  has 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  retail  trade  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  within  recent  weeks,  however,  and 
this  tendency,  if  continued,  may  slow  down  the  tempo 
of  the  wholesale  market.  The  outlook  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  canned  foods  prices  appears  favorable,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  some  of  the  small  packers  decide  to  “rock 
the  boat.” 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  has 
weakened,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  few  sellers 
have  apparently  endeavored  to  move  a  few  cars 
through  the  medium  of  price  concessions.  In  any 
event,  offerings  are  currently  reported  on  the  basis 
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of  45  cents  for  Is  and  621/2  cents  for  2s,  thus  bringing 
out  into  the  open  prices  at  which  “confidential”  offer¬ 
ings  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  tomato  situation 
elsewhere  appears  to  be  fairly  steady. 

KRAUT — With  cabbage  prices  lower  and  offerings 
apparently  larger.  New  York  State  canners  have  sliced 
10  cents  per  dozen  from  their  asking  price  for  21/2S, 
and  the  market  is  again  down  to  85  cents  at  factory. 
Reports  from  other  sections  of  the  country  indicate 
fairly  firm  undertones  prevailing  on  kraut,  packers  in 
other  sections  apparently  not  having  been  as  successful 
as  their  New  York  State  colleagues  in  obtaining  either 
larger  supplies  or  lower  prices  of  cabbage. 

SALMON — The  trade  has  undergone  a  little  scare  on 
salmon  prices,  but  apparently  the  weakness  was  caused 
by  some  small  offerings  of  off-grade  reds.  Pinks, 
however,  have  definitely  softened  with  the  offering  of 
late  pack  at  concessions  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
current  posted  price  of  $1.25  on  this  grade  can  be 
beaten.  Reds  for  coast  shipment  remain  at  $2.50 
generally,  while  chums  are  unchanged  at  $1.20  and 
medium  reds  hold  at  $2.10,  all  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 

PEAS — Little  inquiry  for  spot  peas  came  into  the 
market  during  the  week,  and  canners  were  principally 
occupied  in  getting  out  shipments  against  orders 
booked  earlier  in  the  season.  Prices  remained  quotably 
unchanged  on  both  standards  and  the  higher  qualities. 

CORN — Buyers  were  not  coming  into  the  market 
with  new  business  on  corn  this  week.  Offerings  of 
standards  as  low  as  65  cents  at  midwestern  canneries 
are  reported,  while  the  market  for  fancy  qualities  holds 
at  $1.00  and  upwards  at  canneries.  Distributors  pur¬ 
chased  a  fair  amount  of  fancy  corn  on  future  con¬ 
tracts,  and  it  is  indicated  that  they  will  work  out  these 
stocks  before  adding  to  their  inventories  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  volume. 

PUMPKIN — With  fall  and  winter  lines  now  moving 
in  good  volume,  pumpkin  continues  to  come  in  for  a 
fair  amount  of  buying.  Prices  hold  unchanged  from 
levels  previously  prevailing. 

PEACHES — Demand  for  standard  clings  for  coast 
shipment  has  continued  rather  slack,  and  jobbers  are 
waiting  for  coast  packers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
bettering  the  market  position.  With  standards  held 
at  $1.45  coast,  distributors  take  the  position  that  it  is 
up  to  the  packers  to  get  demand  going,  and  they  are 
hopefully  awaiting  results  from  California’s  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  on  this  fruit.  With  carry¬ 
over  and  new  pack  combined  giving  a  visible  of  some 
13,000,000  cases,  buyer  confidence  in  $1.45  peaches  is 
naturally  undermined. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pear  business  has  picked  up, 
jobbers  taking  odds  and  ends  offered  by  California  and 
northwestern  canners  at  the  attractive  prices  which 
have  been  quoted  recently  on  this  item. 

SHRIMP — The  old  story  of  scarcity  at  the  Gulf  has 
apparently  given  way  to  the  song  of  plenty,  and  the 
market  is  reflecting  the  more  liberal  offerings  now 
coming  on  the  market.  Concessions  from  posted  prices 
of  $1.35  for  small,  $1.40  on  medium,  and  $1.50  on  large 
have  been  offered  in  numerous  instances,  and  buyers 
are  inclined  to  continue  “stand-offish”  until  they  have 
a  better  line  on  the  supply  situation  and  probable  price 
trends  over  the  season. 
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BEANS — The  chains  are  still  featuring  standard 
stringless  beans  as  a  canned  foods  department  leader, 
and  this  has  made  for  continued  buying  interest  in 
cannery  shipment  offerings  at  around  the  70  cent  level, 
f.  0.  b.  factory.  Higher  grades  are  not  in  such  liberal 
supply,  and  prices  rule  firm. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade*' 

Market  Dull,  Buying  Inactive  Due  to  Approaching  Inventory 
Season — Consuming  Demand  Favorable — Heavy  Crops  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables,  Packs  Under  Normal — A.  &  P. 
Magazine — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  29,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — That  old  depression  term, 
hand-to-mouth  buying,  has  come  back  and  being 
applied.  Some  of  our  houses  are  carrying  heavy 
stocks  but  others  have  been  purchasing  so  sparingly 
for  the  past  several  months  that  they  will  go  into  the 
first  of  the  year  with  even  lighter  inventories  than  they 
had  for  quite  some  time. 

Consumer  interest  and  demand  continues  favorable 
and  the  movement  from  jobber  to  retailer  is  above 
normal. 

TOMATOES — All  is  quiet  on  this  front.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  unchanged.  Indiana  canners  are  holding  firm 
at  prices  previously  recorded  in  this  column. 

If  there  is  any  feature  to  the  tomato  market  at  all, 
it  is  the  demand  that  has  ruled  lately  on  No.  10  tins. 
Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  have  very  few  No.  lO’s  un¬ 
sold,  and  $3.25  factory  for  the  standard  grade,  and 
$3.50  factory  for  the  extra  standard  are  the  prevailing 
quotations. 

CORN — The  market  is  drifting  through  this  period 
of  quiet  trading.  Occasionally  a  lot  of  No.  2  standard 
white  crushed  is  offered  at  671/2  cents  factory,  but  70 
cents  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  quotation.  Better 
qualities  like  extra  standard  and  fancy  have  been  in 
better  demand  and  sales  have  been  made  during  the 
week  under  review  at  No.  2  extra  standard  Golden 
Crushed  at  80  cents  factory  and  No.  2  extra  standard 
White  Crushed  at  75  cents  factory.  Along  with  No.  2 
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fancy  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.05  factory. 
Corn  seems  to  be  in  a  healthy  position. 

PEAS — ^While  peas  seem  to  be  moving  into  consump¬ 
tion  in  a  nice  and  orderly  way,  there  is  little  new  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  either  the  chain  or  the  jobber. 
Canners  are  holding  steadfast  to  75  cents  Wisconsin 
as  bottom  on  No.  2  standard  grades.  There  is  little  or 
no  call  for  extra  standard  and  fancy  peas  either  early 
or  late  varieties. 

BEETS — If  other  beet  canning  sections  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  had  fared  as  poorly  as  Wisconsin,  the  market 
today  would  be  very  strong  and  advancing.  The  crop 
was  a  poor  one  in  the  Badger  State.  Some  canners 
are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  delivering  their  future 
contracts.  All  whole  sizes  are  quickly  snapped  up. 
About  all  that  is  quoted  these  days  are : 


No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  10 

Fancy  Diced  .  $  .721/^  $  .85  $3.00 

Fancy  Sliced  .  -721/2  -85  3.00 

Fancy  Cuts  .  .70  -771/^  2.75 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Much  interest  has 
been  noted  as  reports  from  the  East  are  that  the  pack 
is  over  and  that  the  low  priced  offerings  such  as  65 
cents  for  No.  2  standard  cut  green  are  today  few  and 
far  between.  In  Wisconsin,  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  available  only  in  a  limited  way  at  80  cents  factory. 
Some  quotations  have  been  noted  as  follows: 

No.  2  Standard  Small  Cut  Wax  Beans  at.. ..$1.00 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Small  Cut  Wax  Beans  at .  1.05 

No.  2  Stand.  Cut  Wax  Beans  at . 95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Medium  Cut  Green  at . 95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green  at . 85 


These  prices  all  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points. 

APPLES — Those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  in  the 
very  face  of  one  of  the  largest  apple  crops  in  all  of 
the  principal  canning  sections  of  the  country,  the  total 
pack  this  year  will  be  much  less  than  last  year  and  all 
because  canners  have  not  been  able  to  secure  sufficient 
fruit  at  a  price  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
going  low  quotations. 

There  is  little  buying  interest  in  either  apples  or 
applesauce  now. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — This  market  has  slipped  a 
little  with  No.  10  tins  now  being-  offered  at  $6.75 
Michigan  factory.  No.  2  tins  are  in  light  supply. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  Florida  crop  this  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  35  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  As 
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yet,  prices  on  the  new  packing  have  not  been  named. 
One  or  two  canners  have  intimated  that  $1.05  to  $1.15 
would  be  the  opening  range  on  No.  2  fancy  hearts. 

Florida  canners  will  have  difficulty  in  selling  their 
grapefruit  juice  in  Chicago  as  Texas  juice  canners 
seem  to  have  corraled  that  business  here. 

PINEAPPLE — Various  numbers  in  the  line  are 
already  quite  scarce.  Stocks  around  Chicago  are  light 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  any  wholesaler 
to  job  any. 

Advance  copy  of  the  big  new  Pineapple  Publicity 
Campaign  has  been  received.  Pineapple  is  going  to  be 
featured  in  all  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — While  the  trade  at  large 
seem  to  think  that  California  produced  too  many 
peaches  this  season,  canners  are  not  perturbed  over  it. 
There  was  a  larger  carry-over  from  1935  into  1936 — a 
condition  that  did  not  prevail  this  year.  If  one  wants 
to  become  analytical  then  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  this  year’s  production  exceeded  1936  only  II/2 
million  cases  or  so.  Confidence  is  being  expressed  on 
all  sides  that  the  big  peach  publicity  and  advertising 
campaign  that  will  soon  start,  is  going  to  make  con¬ 
sumers  peach  conscious  and  that  a  firmer  market,  not 
a  weaker  one,  will  soon  prevail. 

A.  &  P.  MAGAZINE — Quite  a  rumpus  is  going 
around  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  Womans  Day  Magazine  is  just  another  racket  on 
the  part  of  this  Octopus  Chain.  Money  extracted  by 
them  from  food  manufacturers  for  advertisements  is 
looked  upon  as  a  rebate  which  as  everyone  knows  was 
banned  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Law.  Then,  too,  an 
expert  said  that  advertising  placed  in  such  magazines 
did  not  have  much  value  as  consumers  simply  didn’t 
pay  much  if  any  attention  to  advertising  in  publica¬ 
tions  that  were  circulated  free. 

The  Independent  retailer  says:  If  A.  &  P.  can  get 
food  manufacturers  to  contribute  to  them  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  why  can’t  our  National  Association  also  get  in  on 
the  play?  If  an  advertiser  yields  to  one,  he  is  going 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  deny  others. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — Back  home  after  several  months 
spent  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin  lake  region.  Old  Timer 
looked  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Tanned  and  weather¬ 
beaten  from  the  suns  and  winds  was  his  face;  strong 
and  vibrant  his  voice  and  firm  and  steadfast  his  grip — 
little  did  he  look  like  a  man  who  had  reached  three 
score  years  and  ten  and  then  some.  He  was  quite 
talkative.  It  seemed  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  chinning  with  any  of  his  old  cronies  or  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  canning  or  grocery  trade  since  his 
departure  from  Chicago. 

The  Old  Boy  was  lolling  back  in  his  easy  chair  and 
after  pausing  to  refill  his  pipe,  went  on  and  narrated 
his  experiences  during  the  Summer.  Then  sitting  up 
abruptly,  with  his  pipe  thrust  out  challengingly,  he 
said: 

“I  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  what  might  be 
called  my  outside  world.  I’ve  been  reading  rather 
thoroughly  all  the  canning  and  grocery  trade  papers, 
and  I  have  formulated  several  conclusions.  I  don’t 
know  how  sound  they  are.  Some  might  say  that  an 


old  dunderhead  like  me  don’t  know  what  it’s  all  about 
and  while  it’s  normal  for  old  people  to  think  of  the 
past,  still  I  try  not  to  do  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
concentrated  upon  the  future.  Oh  yes,  the  sands  of 
my  hour  glass  are  growing  shallow,  I  don’t  expect  to 
be  here  many  more  years  at  the  best,  but  I  would  like 
to  place  some  thoughts  before  you  and  if  you  can  get 
your  friend  Judge  to  print  them,  all  well  and  good.  If 
not,  no  harm  done.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Remain  Firm  Despite  Every  Expert  Trick  to  Test  Them — 
Distributors  and  Retailers  Pushing  Sales — ^Tomato  Contracts 
End  November  1st — Juice  Moving  Well — Only  Fill-in  Orders 
On  Fruits — Early  Prospects  on  Sardines  Not 
Bright — Packing  Pumpkin. 

San  Francisco,  October  28, 1937. 

Market — The  California  canned  foods  market 
continues  quiet,  with  business  of  a  routine 
nature  and  with  little  change  in  prices.  This 
has  been  the  story  for  more  than  a  month  and  canners 
suggest  that  prices  have  been  given  a  thorough  test, 
with  every  trick  and  device  brought  into  play  by 
quantity  buyers  to  get  concessions.  That  prices  re¬ 
main  firm,  despite  the  bombardment,  is  doubtless  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  already  very  close  to 
cost,  in  many  instances.  The  recent  dip  in  the  stock 
market  has  not  affected  canned  food  prices,  and  there 
are  those  in  the  trade  who  express  the  opinion  that  it 
may  actually  bring  about  increased  sales.  Jobbers  and 
retailers  having  fairly  good  stocks  have  been  led  to 
increase  their  sales  efforts  and  reports  indicate  that 
they  are  meeting  with  success.  This  means  that  they 
will  be  in  the  market  soon  for  replacements. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  still  under 
way  in  California  at  this  writing,  some  of  the  warmest 
weather  of  the  year  having  been  experienced  in 
October.  Many  contracts  with  growers  expire  the  end 
of  the  month  and  some  packers  plan  to  bring  operations 
to  an  end  then.  Others  expect  to  continue,  but  plan 
to  pay  a  lot  less  for  canning  stock  in  an  effort  to  bring 
average  packing  costs  down  somewhat.  Tomato  juice 
seems  to  be  moving  relatively  more  freely  than  either 
solid  pack  or  standard  tomatoes,  with  some  of  the  large 
interests  well  sold  up.  The  better  quality  juice  is 
moving  at  about  95  cents  for  No.  2Y>,  with  average 
run  juice  priced  10  cents  less. 

FRUITS — Business  on  fruits  is  confined  largely  to 
small  orders  for  fill-in  purposes,  with  large  buyers  still 
trying  to  secure  concessions.  For  weeks  there  were 
rumors  that  an  advance  was  in  sight  on  cling  peaches 
and  this  almost  became  a  reality.  Now  canners  are 
making  another  effort  along  the  line  of  stabilization  in 
this,  California’s  greatest  canned  product.  There  has 
been  quite  a  satisfactory  movement  on  pears,  owing  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  expected  pack,  with  a  closely  sold 
up  condition  in  large-size  halves.  Packing  has  just 
come  to  an  end  on  cold  storage  stocks.  Some  grades 
and  sizes  of  apricots  are  about  out  of  first  hands. 
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SARDINES — The  outlook  for  a  large  sardine  pack 
in  California  is  not  especially  bright,  judging  by  the 
early  catch,  but  this  may  easily  change  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  The  catch  in  northern  California  for  the 
season  to  October  22  amounted  to  89,497  tons,  against 
137,903  tons  to  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The 
fish  are  running  to  small  sizes  and  the  oil  content  is 
much  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Officials  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Commission  express  the  opinion 
that  depletion  of  the  available  supply  is  setting  in, 
owing  to  over-fishing  for  reduction  purposes.  Fishing 
is  due  to  commence  in  southern  California  the  first  of 
November,  but  there  is  a  deadlock  between  packers 
and  fishermen  over  prices.  The  former  are  offering 
$11  a  ton,  with  fishermen  holding  out  for  $13.  The 
mackerel  pack  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  con¬ 
tinues  light  and  again,  over-fishing  is  blamed.  The 
tuna  pack  for  the  year  may  set  a  new  record  for  size, 
but  the  market  continues  firm. 

PUMPKIN — The  packing  of  pumpkin  is  under  way 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  leading  packers  quoting 
prices  at  85  cents  for  No.  2V2S  and  $2.75  for  No.  10s. 
New  pack  pumpkin  is  to  be  had,  however,  as  low  as 
75  cents  and  $2.50  for  these  sizes,  respectively. 

JUICES — The  production  of  fruit  juices  is  com¬ 
manding  more  and  more  attention  in  this  territory  and 
a  marked  expansion  is  forecast  for  next  year.  The 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  has  been  making 
some  extensive  experiments  with  various  products  and 
plans  to  add  to  the  line  now  being  offered.  It  has  made 
experimental  packs  of  blackberry,  loganberry,  rasp¬ 
berry,  youngberry,  sour  cherry,  peach,  pear  and  apricot 
juices  among  others  and  is  giving  these  a  thorough 
test.  The  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co.,  Sacramento, 
is  out  with  a  product  it  calls  “Apri-Tang”,  in  which 
apricot  juice  is  combined  with  lemon  juice  and  pine¬ 
apple  juice.  The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  large  plant 
for  the  exclusive  production  of  pineapple  juice,  this  to 
cost  about  $400,000. 

PIMIENTOS — The  1937  pack  of  pimientos  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  promises  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  when  4,500  tons  were  handled.  Packing  is  now 
well  under  way.  Opening  prices  for  distribution  from 
San  Francisco  are:  4  oz.,  65  cents;  No.  21/2,  $2,921/^, 
and  No.  10,  $9.65. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Season  on  the  Wane — Raw  Shrimp  Cheaper — Canned  Shrimp 
Holdings  Not  Heavy — Record  Cold  Weather — Supply  Short  of 
Demand — Canners  Busy  on  Beans,  Turnip  Greens  and 
Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  29,  1937. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  as 
far  as  production  is  concerned,  does  not  improve. 
As  the  peak  of  the  canning  season  is  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  from  then  on  the  canning 
operations  are  in  a  skip-stop  manner.  A  few  days  they 
operate  a  whole  day,  some  days  a  half-day  and  others 
none  at  all,  and  the  “none  at  all”  days  predominate. 

Not  many  shrimp  were  caught  last  week  and  the 
raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers  took  about  half  of  the 
shrimp  brought  in  and  this  left  the  factories  with  a 
very  light  pack. 

The  price  of  raw  headless  shrimp  dropped  this  past 
week,  which  in  a  way  stimulated  the  demand,  as  it  had 
slackened  up. 

Several  cars  moved  from  Louisiana  and  some  from 
Texas  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  markets  at  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price  of  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  over  the 
previous  week.  Ten  to  eleven  cents  per  pound  in  car¬ 
load  lots  is  the  prevailing  price  of  raw,  headless 
shrimp.  There  is  not  much  raw  headless  shrimp  in 
the  cold  storage  so  the  buying  is  brisk  at  this  reduced 
price. 

The  Wall  Street  crash  has  had  its  effect  on  the  sale 
of  canned  shrimp,  the  same  as  it  has  on  other  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  while  it  has  slowed  down  sales  to  some 
extent,  yet  the  canned  shrimp  market  is  in  as  good 
position  as  any  other  canned  food  commodity  to  stand 
a  slump,  because  the  amount  of  shrimp  held  by  canners 
is  not  excessive  and  the  pack  is  practically  over  until 
next  Fall.  If  the  trade  don’t  buy  now,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  buy  them  later,  so  why  get  excited  ? 

Of  course,  buyers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  buying  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  but  this  is  to 
be  expected  and  it  is  not  an  indication  that  buyers  will 
not  buy  later  if  the  price  is  not  lowered.  So  the  closer 
canners  work  together  in  holding  up  the  price,  the 
better  off  they  will  be.  Canners  paid  the  fishermen  an 
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advanced  price  on  shrimp  this  year  and  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  following  prices  or  better  for 
them :  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.40  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.50  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — We  had  some  cold  weather  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  past  week,  the  thermometer  registering  as 
low  as  36  degrees,  which  is  only  four  degrees  above 
freezing.  This  is  a  record,  because  we  have  not  had 
this  low  temperature  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  about 
60  years. 

The  cold  wave  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  oysters 
to  the  extent  that  production  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  demand  and  some  folks  had  to  go  oyster  hungry. 

The  rain  and  cold  weather  have  had  some  beneficial 
effect  on  oysters  and  they  have  fattened  up  a  little, 
but  there  is  yet  plenty  room  for  improvement.  The 
canning  of  oysters  will  not  start  until  after  the  1st 
of  January. 

The  price  of  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  five  ounce, 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


VEGETABLES — The  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather 
have  not  as  yet  done  much  damage  to  the  crops  and 
the  canning  of  sweet  potatoes,  beans  and  turnip  greens 
is  going  on.  Of  these  three,  the  sweet  potato  pack  is 
the  largest.  The  Fall  bean  and  turnip  green  packs  are 
always  light  and  it  is  no  exception  this  year. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  has  not  all  been  harvested 
and  it  is  feared  that  if  the  weather  gets  much  colder 
than  it  has  been,  it  will  freeze  them.  We  had  frost 
during  the  cold  spell. 

The  weather  is  now  warming  up  and  we  are  getting 
more  rain. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  new  vegetable 
pack: 

Sweet  Potato:  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05 
for  No.  2V^,  and  $4.00  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05 
for  No.  21/2»  and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Cut  Beans:  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for 
No.  21/2.  and  $4.00  for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  2Vi . 

2.96 

3.06 

Large,  No.  2Vi . . . 

3.06 

3.16 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . 

2.96 

3.06 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.76 

2.86 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.86 

2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.66 

2.76 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.10 

i.’io 

Green  Tips,  36/60,  2s . 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

8.26 

8.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.16 

1.16 

BAKED  BEANS 

.50 

.60 

.62*/.  .60 

No.  2Vi  . 

.80 

1.26 

.85  .96 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.25 

3.00  3.25 

CORN — WholeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2„., . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.95  1.05 

.97Vi  1.05 

6.50  6.00 

6.60 

.85  1.00 

.95 

4.50 

.85  .90 

4.60  . 

.72  Vi  .75 

.90 

.95  1.00 

.85  .87Vi 

6.00  . 

.72Vi  .75 

.90  1.10 

.85 

.90 

4.75 

6.00 

.82Vi  .90 

.80 

.85 

4.50  4.50 

4.50 

.80 

.85  1.16 

4.60  . 

.86 

.95 

.72  Vi  .80 

.76 

.85 

.  4.25 

4.25 

.67  Vi  .72  Vi 
3.70  . 

.70 

.75 

.80  .85 

.671/j 

“!76 

2.00  2.35 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . 5.00  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 75  .90 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.25 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 62  Vi  .70 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.25 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 


No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Fancy  Mniole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2. 


No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . - 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.25 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  I^ite .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 70  .76 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2Vi  . .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  . 80 

No.  10  . .  3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  — . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2V4  . 96 

No.  10  . .  3.76 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . . . 80  . 

„  No.  10  .  4.00  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  .76 

No.  10  . .  3.26  3.76 

peas  and  carrots 

std.  No.  2 . GO  .70 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1,10 


1.10 

1.15 

6.50 

6.00 

.95 

1.10 

4.75 

5.00 

.86 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

1.40 

1.60 

7.00 

7.75 

1.25 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

i!oo 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.40 

1.60 

•  .67Vi  .76 
3.36  3.76 


.92  Vi  1.00 


.66  .70 


.86 

1.00 

3.76 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

.72  Vi 

.90 

.77Vi 

.90 

.76 

.86 

.77Vi 

.86 

3.00 

3.60 

.72Vi 

.76 

.65 

.70 

2.76 

3.00 

. ,,  80 

1.20  . 

No.  10  . . 

.  4  no 

.90  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.80  . 

PEAS 

.90 

4.50 


.86  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.96  _ 

3.60  _ 


1.30 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . — „ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33.....»........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  23 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  33 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  23  . . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi . . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 


No!  10 "!!“!!!!"!!“!!!!!!”!!""!!""!!!!" 

SPINACH 

Fancy*  No.  2 . . 

No.  2Vi  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . 


1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

1.15 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

.96 

1.15 

6.60 

6.76 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.25 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.26 

4.75 

5.00 

6.50 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.721/. 

1.00 

1.06 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

4.00 

. 

4.50 

5.25 

6.50 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

8.V5 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

6.50 

3.60 

.75 

.87Vi 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

.67Vi 

.70 

.72Vi 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.42Vi 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.57Vi 

2.26 

2.75 

3.20 

3.40 

.65 

.70 

3.26 

3.60 

— 

.66 

.70- 

.75 

.80 

1.15 

.70 

.76 

.85 

2.75 

2.50 

3.25 

2.60 

2.76 

.70 

.77Vi 

.70 

.72  Vi 

.80 

.85 

.95 

.85 

■87Vi 

.95 

2.76 

3.10 

2.75 

2!85 

sTs 

.72  Vi 

.85 

.65 

.70 

1.07Vi 

1.12Vi 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.35 

1.40 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

4.20 

4.35 

1.05  . 

•**••*- 

.90  1.05 

1.20  1.30 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  P»ck - 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack... 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy.  No.  2....~.... — ~~— 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 - 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 - — — 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2Vt  - - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  - 


Baatem 
Low  Hish 


.70  .70 

.87%  .87% 


8.00  8.00 

.76  . . 

.97%  .97% 


.72%  .76 
1.10  1.26 
1.16  1.20 
8.40  8.60 


Std..  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO.  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . - . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 


.76  . 

1.06  . 

3.76  3.76 


Cantral  Wart  Goaat 

Low  Hish  Low  Hish 


Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

1.26  1.40 


.60  .66 

.76  .86  • 

1.00  1.10 


.76  .77% 

1.06  1.10 
8.60  3.66 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10.  water . . . 

No.  10,  aUndard  heavy  pack....  3.36 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack......  3.66 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy...............~......~..—"~ 

No.  10  . 3.26 

No.  2  Std . .  -65 

No.  10  . ...... 


.67%  .70 

3.26  _ 

.66  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy - 

No.  2%,  Choice..... 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 
8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oa.  . . — ........... 

No.  1  - - 

No.  800  - 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  6  . . 


,77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.80  8.60 


.61  .62% 


.72%  .76 


.46 

.60 

.45 

.47% 

With 

.60 

paree 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.86 

.92% 

1.06 

1.16 

3.00 

8.10 

8.15 

3.26 

2.76 

2.86 

.42% 

.42% 

.60 

8.26 

. 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.50 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

— 

2.85 

3.00 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

3.16 

2.00  2.10 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.66 


1.00  1.16 
3.25  3.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern  Central 

Low  Hish  Low  Hish 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2„ . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water.............. 

No.  2,  Preserved............ 

No.  2,  Syrap..............„„.. 


BLUEBERRIES 


1.60  1.66 
7.00  _ 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2............ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2....„.... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz. _  1.66 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb . 3.26 

%  lb .  1.96 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

5  oz.  . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


2.60  2.66 
8.76  9.00 


1.36 

1.36 

1.40 

1.46 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

— ~  - 

...MM 

...MM 

-  8.10 

.  2.70 

_  1.70 

. 

-  8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

_ _  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

_  9.00 

.  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

_  9.00 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

_  2.66 

.  2.66 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%..~ . 

No.  10  - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..~~»..~ 
Choice,  No.  2%.....~.»~....~....~ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water - - 

No.  10,  Syrup . . — . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice.  No.  2% - - ........ 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2_ 

No.  2%  . - 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10......„,». 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . . . . 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.66 

_  4.00 

6.60  6.00 

8.26  3.60 


1.70  1.80 

1.66  1.66 

1.45  1.60 

1.10  1.20 


.60  _ 

.82%  - - 

1.20  _ 

1.66  _ 

2.76  _ 

6.60  _ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1,  Medium . 1.40 

No.  1.  Large .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

V*  Oil.  Keyless . 2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton,_ . 

V*  Oil,  Carton . 3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

%s  . . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%s  . „..., 


2.46  2 

1.70  1 

2.00  .. 


2.66  2 

1.70  1 


1.60  1.70 

8.25  8.80 


_  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

_ _  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.60  10.66 
6.76  6.85 

8.90  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Hansen  Pea  Filler,  used  as  demonstrator, 
about  100  hours;  4  fully  equipped  Retorts;  1  Blancher;  1  Thistle 
Washer;  Can  Crates;  1  Huntley  Pea  Grader;  1  Townsend  Bean 
Cutter;  Several  Clippers  and  Monitor  Cleaners. 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade  for  Bean  Snippers,  two  Chisholm-Scott 
Pea  Viners,  two  White  Pea  Feeders,  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler,  one 
Olney  Washer.  Address  Box  A-2253  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  exchange 
for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete 
line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made  from 
strictly  whole  tomatoes.  Good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones 
Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGIClOE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  'WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


— 

Now  Ready  . . . 

the 

CANNING  CLAN 

a  pageant  of  pioneering  Americans 

By  Earl  Chapin  May 

In  his  work  author  May  presents  a  vivid 
interpretation  of  the  canning  industry’s 
history,  shedding  revealing  light  on  the 
achievements  of  the  many  pioneers 
whose  triumphs  over  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  are  responsible  for  our  great 
American  Canning  Industry.  Every 
canner  will  want  a  copy. 

487  pages,  cloth  bound 
Price  $3.00  postpaid. 

Order  through 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  S.  Gay  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Qaickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


**It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  ^rlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foimdry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


“Mmmm,  but  that  popcorn  has  a  heavenly  smell!” 
she  exclaimed  as  they  drove  past  the  stand. 

“Hasn’t  it?”  he  agreed.  “I’ll  drive  a  little  closer.” 

THE  HORSE  LAUGH 

“My  partner  and  I  play  a  trick  horse  act  on  the 
stage.” 

“Really?  And  which  end  do  you  play?” 

“Why,  er,  the  end  that  gets  the  most  laughs,  of 
course !” 


SAVE  THE  PIECES 

“What  a  pretty  name  your  maid  has !”  remarked  the 
visitor. 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  her  real  name,”  was  the  reply;  “we 
call  her  ‘Dawn’  because  she’s  always  breaking!” 

LIT  UP 

“Thish  match  won’t  light.” 

“Washa  madda  with  it?” 

“I  dunno — it  lit  alright  a  minute  ago.” 

Wifie:  I  put  your  shirt  on  the  clothes  horse,  dear. 
Gunner:  What  odds  did  you  get? 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


I NCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BOTH 

Two  men  who  had  been  bachelor  cronies  met  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 

“Tell  me,  Tom,”  said  one,  “did  you  marry  that  girl, 
or  do  you  still  darn  your  own  socks  and  do  your  cook¬ 
ing  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  Tom’s  reply. 

I  shot  my  arrow  into  the  air. 

It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where ; 

I  lost  ten  of  the  damned  things  that  way. 

Fan  Dancer:  Doctor  I  want  you  to  vaccinate  me 
where  the  scar  won’t  show. 

Doctor :  Okay.  Stick  out  your  tongue. 

Mother :  Jimmy,  did  you  get  that  loaf  of  bread  I  sent 
you  for  ? 

Jimmy:  No.  The  store  was  closed. 

Mother:  What,  closed  at  this  hour  of  the  day? 

Jimmy:  Sure.  There  was  a  sign  on  the  door  that 
said:  “Home  Baking.” 

“Were  you  sick  wit’  de  flu  Rastus?” 

“Wuz  ah  sick?  Whah,  evrah  night  I  looked  in  de 
Victim  List  fo’  mah  name.” 

Student :  Is  this  ice  cream  pure  ? 

Waiter:  As  pure  as  the  girl  of  your  dreams. 

Student :  Gimme  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berl  n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

B'rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfq.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See-  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-JoinL 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Ih 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^nod  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

*’ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  lU 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Ce^burg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  □!. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRADUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

msEcnciDES. 

A.<]icide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  El. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburq,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Mllwai^ee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  ^ns,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINESY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr^cott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ul 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leifel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coin.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westmiiuter,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  RoblM  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process 

STIRBEBS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Til. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Tl' 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
f.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ili 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinen 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  I' 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Inu 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  II 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  ” 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERT. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  I) 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan(penkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ul 
Haiuen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls-,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coru 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Tl. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

^  OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.^ 


Asgrott)  Seeds 

Bred  to  meet  the  canner’s  needs 


Developing  resistant  strains  on  ‘'pea-sirk'’'’  soil.  Note  siisccptUtle  cheek  row  in  center 

Our  Research  and  Breeding  Program  has  led  to 

Improved  strains  of  old  favorites 
Entirely  new  varieties 
Disease  resistant  strains 
Adaptation  to  local  conditions 

★ 

Associated  Seed  Groirers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcles  Memphis  Salinas 


